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INTRODUCTION 

The United States has long recognized a basic national interest in Asia, 
an interest expressed most consistently as a eoiniuitment to the welfare 
and progress of the peoples of that area. However, it must be emphasiased 
that United Stales relations with the countries of Asia have for many 
years been less than satisfactory. Some of our policies have met with only 
limited .success, others have been outright failures. The frustration and 
bitter controversy over these policies have produced deep divisions in the 
American public. If there is indeed a root cause of our problem, it probably 
lies in the widespread ignorance in this country of Asia and its problems, 
and a dangerously superficial awareness of what is really happening in 
that part of the world. 

The crucial importance of United States relations with the Asia-Pacific 
region needs no emphasis. What is needed, however, is a concerted effort to 
deepen our understanding of the region. One way to do this is to build new 
bridges and develop new contacts with Asian leaders at the highest levels 
and particularly with the educational and intellectual community whose 
members are destined to play a major role in future developments in the 
region. 

In an effort to meet this special need, the Institute of International 
Education has established a Council on Higher Education for Asia and 
the United States, the most recent in a series of similar Councils organized 
by the HE for the principal regions of the world. The Asian-U. S. Council 
is designed to create the conditions necessary for a regular and fruitful 
exchange of ideas, plans and action programs between university leaden 
from the United Slates and from the Asia-Pacific region. To encourage 
frank, open and informal diaioirue among participants, Council discus- 
sions are completely off the record. Selection of participants is based 
largely on personal quaiiilcatious; no one is expected to represent his or 
her institution or country in any formal or official way. The emphasis is 
on a free exchange^ of views among knowledgeable and influential «dp. 
cational leaders in a setting which permits the development of personal 
friendships as well as professional contacts. 

It is the conviction of the HE that the future development of the Asian 
countries will to a great exteiA reflect the thinking and action of the 
intellectual leadership in Asian Tiniversities and that every effort should 
be made to bring this leadership element into cloee and regular conUct 
with its counterpart in the United SUtes. It is fortunate indeed that this 
conviction is shared by the officers and directors of the Henry Luce Foun- 
dation, Inc. of New York. Luce Foundation grants have made possible 
both the planning and the operation of the CounciUs program. The Luce 
family's commitment to service in the Far East has been deep and long 
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standing. lu 1936, Henry R. Luce, who was himself born in China, esUb- 
lished the Foundation as a tribute to his father, the Reverend Dr. Henry 
W. Luce, who had devoted much of his adult life to missionary and educa- 
tional activities in the area. The Foundation's programs reflect this Asian 
background. Among other goals, the Foundation seeks to encourage 'inter- 
national understanding between East and West. The specific objective is 
not to produce Asian specialists. Rather, it is to develop a group of active 
citizen leaders from a wide range of fields who have an awareness and 
an understanding of Asia that is all too rare in this country today". The 
IIB wishes to expri»ss its profound gratitude to the Foundation for its 
support of the Couueirs activities which are designed to help realize this 
objective. 

The report that follows provides a summary of the discussions held at 
the Couueirs planning meeting in Hong Kong in 1970 and the first 
full meeting in Japan in 1971. The HE has issued this report to acquaint 
interested individuals and institutions with the rationale and activities of 
the Council. 

James F. Tierney 
New York, New York 
1972 
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PARTI 

Tht Hong Kong Mating, Juno 21-26, 1970 

This was a planning meeting to explore areas of common eoiicern to the 
participating educational leaders from the United States and tea Asian 
nations (see attached list). 

The discussions were organized around an agenda which focused on five 
principal areas of mutual concern. Although there was a good deal of 
flexibility in the handling of the discussions, the agenda proved to be a 
useful mechanism for eliciting comment on specific problems and topics. 

A. Are universitUs effective instruments for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding f 

Several points were made in the course of the discussion on this topic. It 
was felt that the effectiveness of universities could be judged only in rela- 
tion to their particular position in society and that within Asia there is 
great diversity in both levels and systems of higher education. In some 
Asian countries the universities have been modeled on Western experience 
and in fact are under the direction of Western-trained specialists. This 
raised the question as to whether the universities in these eases are not 
alien institutions out of step with the movement of society. Universities 
throughout the region are increasingly subject to political direction and 
particularly in the under-developed countries tire often expected to serve 
tlie immediate goals set by the political leadership in the country. 

It was noted that the various exchange of persons programs have not 
been uniformly successful in promoting international understanding and 
in fact some of them have intensified the problem of the so-called brain 
drain.'* The most successful and imaginative exchange programs are 
tliose inider the direction of professionally trained staff who select parti- 
cipants on the basis of a carefully designed set of objectives. 

Tlie Junior Vear Abroad programs, although far from perfect in either 
design or execution, are of great value in bridging cultural differences. 
They open windows on the world for young students, and expose them to 
alien cultures at an impressionable age. These programs should be ex. 
panded to cover the nations of the Asia-Pacific region. 

The partiiMpauts were reminded that international understanding is a 
desirable goal for any university but that in iUelf international under- 
standing does not automatically result in peace and goodwill. The uni. 
versity should seek to develop programs which expose large numbers of 
students to the cultures and histories of other peoples in such a way that 
students might appreciate other cultures with some depth and sensitivity. 
A superficial and simplistic view of other peoples can be as dangerous as 
no exposure at all. 

Mention was made of a current trend in the United States with serious 
implications for the future of student exchange programs. In many uni. 
versities, tuition fees for foreign students have been markedly ipcreased, 
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and quotas have boeii estubliHlu^d to limit the number of foreign gtudenta 
on AnitTican university campuses. This is presumably the result of pres* 
sure from record mnnbers of U. S. students on limited university facilities, 
but there is a disturbing]? note of noo-isolationism evident in some of the 
comments on this development. 

B. What arc the proper missions of a university (teaching, research, 
service, others) and how can these he brought into effective relationship' 
to each othtrf 

It was noted that wliile teaching and researcli are generally accepted 
as appropriate missions of a university, the concept of service to society 
has not yet been fully clarified and understood as a valid mission. In the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, limited resources, national manpower 
requirements and increasing pressure from students to earn a degree 
winch will servo as an ''academic passporf have combined to place the 
university in a difficult situation regarding botli its ability to carry on 
traditional university missions as well as to clarify its perception of the 
service mission. This latter mission has served to raise doubts about the 
appropriateness of Western patterns of higher education for many of the 
Asian countries. In some situations acceptance of a service role has led 
to undue iniluenee from the political elements in society and in other 
eases the .service role has been largely neglected. Morover, the teaching 
methods in some of the universities have been questioned, particularly 
when these methods tend to be faculty ^oriented rather than directed to- 
ward student needs and requirements. 

Participants from the Tnited States pointed out that clarity of goals 
and objectives has not always been realized in United States universities 
and that especially in tlie last few years the impact of the service rote has 
undermined traditional teaching and research functions. 

This confusion over function is symptomatic of a deep-rooted dichotomy 
evident !:i contemporary higher education in the United States: nostalgia 
for the ivory tower and the monastic tradition of scholarship combined 
with a conmatment to make education relevant to a rapidly changing 
wo» id, and to gear the uni ;ersity to improve the quality of life. 

C. What are the principal eonttmporary problems of university gov- 
ernance f 

Discussion on this topic centered on an analysis of the problems facing 
the university as a result of student disruptions, which have been more 
or less endemic in the United States since the Berkeley riots of 1964. 
Student radiealization has led to a greatly increased political role in the 
management of state-supported universities reflecting public disenchant- 
ment with higher education as presently constituted. In some universi- 
ties, politically appointed boards of regents have assumed the power to 
make decisions affecting personnel and academic planning, matters which 
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had traditionally btvn loft to tho faoulty and adniinistration. T!ie benign 
neglect which had for years characterized the attitude of boards of gov- 
crnors toward t!ie day-to-day operation of the university has given way 
to a thorough-i^oing involvement in the running of the institution, often 
with a vindictiveness which bodes ill for the future of academic freedom. 

The problem of student activism was eelioed in the comments of most 
of the participants whether from Asia or from the United SUtes. Parti- 
cipants from Japan described a mechanism which had been adopted by 
the Japanese government to deal with the problem in publicly financed 
institutions of higher education. This mechanism, now enacted into law, 
requires the President of an institution which has been closed because of 
student action to report the situation to the government, which, after due 
consultation with specially constituted committee can order the university 
temporarily closed. Upon such an order faculty salaries are automatically 
reduced by 20%. If the university remains closed because of student un- 
rest beyond a period of 12 months the government may close the university 
pernianent 

Without exception, participants underlined the difficulty of dealing 
with studeiit unrest in a manner satisfactory to both legitimate student 
complaints and the n(»ed to continue to carry out the university's mis- 
sions. The politieization of the university was deemed to be one of the 
greatest dangers in this situation. Among the problems which have been 
thrown nito sharp relief is a crisis in the management of university affairs. 
It is clear that universities in general have not been able to respond 
quickly and effoetively to changing situations. The university lacks me- 
chanism and procedures to deal with problems of the kind being faced 
today and that in the last analysis what is needed is more effective and 
imaginative* nianagemejit. There was considerable difFcrenec of opinion 
exprosscnl about the desirability of involving students and faculty in 
deeision-making roles within the university although almost all parti- 
cipant were agreed that some accommodation must be made to student 
demands for a voice in university government. Opinion was unanimous 
that the authority of the university president must be strengthened and 
that this office must provide the essential direction for all aspects of 
university life. Attentioji was givcii to the problem of financing university 
affairs and» as expected, there was considerable diversity of views as to 
both the nature of tlie problem and the way it might be solved. 

D. .Irr Innonaffe and arm programs useful methods for improving cross- 
cultural undrrstandingf If so, how can they be improvedt 

Participants described the various language and area programs cur- 
rently in operation in both Asia and the United States and there was 
general agreement that while these served to expose a limited audience 
to the cultures of other peoples, they did not in themselves provide the 
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■olo solution to the problom. Attention was jjivon to the need to increase 
understandinpr of Asian eountries on the part of other A»ianfi. Asiann 
know very litth^ about their nei^hbtini, and university seholar* in par- 
tieular isolate themselves by a provineial outlook whieh i» diHtr'.»R8injt. 
Inter-rejjional exrhaufres anionjj Asian eountri»'s were eharacterized as 
minimal and in some eases Uiui-existent. Partieipants ft^lt strongly that 
j^reater exptisure to area studies by large numbers of students should be a 
goal of all nnivt^rsitit's and that this goal eould be aehieved by various 
means not neeessarily limited to ftirmal aeademie programs. In this con- 
neetion. experiments with edueational television and other developments 
in the applieatioii of technology to education might well be encouraged 
by universities who should be t»xpeeted to provide leadership in educating 
the general publie in the field of international understanding. 

E. What arr the main liroblcpm brarhtg upon the praerration of 
frrrdom in the nnivrrsitjj? 

The discussion on this topie reflected the diversity of background and 
institutional eonneetion t)f tht» participants but also served to highlight 
the common character of the problefns faced. It was noted, for example, 
that university freedom is an extremely fragile concept which can easily 
be destroyed by th(»ughtless but welUintentioued men. The setting of 
j>riorities in tht^ aHoeation of n'sourees for higher education has often been 
haphazard, leatling to the proliferatit^n of course offerings and general 
dissipation of university tahMit and energy. Academic freedom has suf- 
fered as a result of an uncritiml aceeptance of the idea that the university 
is responsible for speeding eeouomie and social change in society. The 
university can legitimately be asked to advance national development 
goals, but it cannot be permitted to become an instrument of national 
policy. The demand for liigher education by increasingly greater numbers 
of students has highlighted the problem of the poor quality of primary 
and secondary education in some countries and has compelled the univer- 
sity to give some attention to its responsibility for providing leadership 
to the lower educational levels. Increasing .student criticism has also raised 
doubts about the relevance of the traditional liberal art« education. 

The uniw^rsity community today is subject to severe tensions. Should 
its energies be directed to the training of gencraltsta or specialistst How 
nnich emphasis should be given to teaching — to research t Should the uni- 
versity offer elit'.' or mass education t What should its relations be to the 
local commr.niiy and to the larger society particularly in light of the 
tendency of the community to resist innovation in education t 

Without exception, participants stressed the dangers to academic free- 
dom inherent in the current university crisis, and recommended that 
major attention be devoted in future meetings to the close connection be- 
tween academic freedom and problems of university governanee. 
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Tht Nara Confe.enct: Jum 27-July 2, 1971 

The first full meeting of the Council i Higher Education for Asia 
and the United SUtei waa held in the ancient capital of Nara, a city rich 
in the history, culture, and art of Japan, and an ideal site for the kind of 
dialogue which the Council seeks to encourage. Educators from ten na* 
tions in the Asia-Pacic area and from the United States participated in 
the Nara discussions (list of participants attached). The Conference 
agenda was designed to focus attention on two major areas of concern : 
university management; and problems of cooperation and cultural inter- 
change. A summary of the discussions follows. 

A. tnicr-Vnivcniiy Cooperation 

In the discussion of this topic, chaired by Rayson Huang, attention was 
focused largely on two points: first, possible avenues of cooperation, in- 
eluding existing international bodies; and second, some of the problems 
whi^h ine\'itably arise when two or more universities attempt a cooperative 
enterprise. 

At the outset, mention was made of the importance and value of sending 
staff to other universitii*s for further training and development, not only 
to do research but also to become involved in administration and to be- 
come acquainted with different teaching methods. This kind of exchange 
stimulates and aids the receiving university as well as the sending one. 

Attention was then drawn to various international bodies whose purpose 
it is to promote inter-university coope iron. The first mentioned was the 
Inter-University Council in liondon. G« o>mment funded, this organisa- 
tion operates exclusively within the Brit \ Commonwealth and assista in 
recruiting staff for universities in Africa, die West Indies and Southeast 
Asia. Secondly, the Association of Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher 
learning ( ASAII1L), has a membership of some 45 universities in seven 
countries — Hong Kong, Philippines, Vietnam, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Indonesia and Thailand. In the 14 years of ita existence it has been oon« 
cemed mainly with tht^ exchange of staff, but it plans to introdoes a 
program of student exc^iar.ges within the next year. 

A third organization, the Pegional Institute for Higher Education and 
Development (RIHET^), with headquarters in Singapore, was formed in 
1970 to enhance the contribution of higher education to soda! and eeo- 
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nomic do\vlo(Min'iit uii SoutlioaKt Asia. It \» aided by the Ford Founda- 
tion, wliitli covrrs rouf,'hly half of itH costs; th<» remainder is contributed 
by the imrti^^ipatinjr countries: Indonesia, Khmer Republie, t^aos, Malay- 
sia. Sint^apore. Thailand. Republie of Vietnam. The inifiortant difference 
between the RIIIED and ASAIIIL i.s that the former i« an inter-govern- 
mental organization formed to carry out n*seareh projects in various 
eountrics, whereas ASAIIIL is u private or«;anization of univenittes. 

A fourth rc'^'ional bdily. SEAMEO, the Soutlieaiit Asia Ministers of 
Education <>r^'aiiizati«Mi provides an additional mechanism for inter- 
j^overnineiital contai t. Several partiei[)ants noU'd that there is a growing 
fear of proliftM-ation of regional organizations on ministerial levels. 

The discussion then turned to some uf the pmblems which arise in inter- 
university cooperation. Chirf among thi»»e are finances, uprooting of fac- 
ulty. Iangua«rr difRrultiis. (Njuivaleiiey of academic credits for students, 
and the administration of exchange programs, especially multi-lateral 
ones. 

One participant remarked that there seems to be a language barrier 
north of Ilong Kong. All regional groups seem to lie south of Hong 
Kong, and there apfK^ar to be no effertive regional organizations involving 
Taiwan, Korea and Japan. 

There was considerable diM ussion of the attitude of other countries 
toward Japan and ijf the role of Japan in international exchange. It was 
pointed out that the eonnnercial pn*-eminence of Japan in Southeast Asia 
contributed to a fear of being overwhelmed by Japan. Other barriers to 
Japanese particifiatiou are the language problem and the memories of 
World War 11. 

There was apprehension among the participants from Southeast Asia 
about the future attitude of the VmUni States toward financing of ex- 
change programs. The question was asked whether a reduction of U.S. 
military personnel in the area would be accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in cultural commitments. The answers from U.S. particilMuits 
were varied. One opinion expressed was that the U.S. in the future will 
decrease economic aid and will expect other developed nations to share 
their part of the load. Mention was abio made of the pn^nt U.S. twiance 
of payments situation and of increasing attention devoted to internal 
problems in the U.S. There will alhiost certainly be fewer dollars going 
into international programs, and more of the aid that is authorized will 
probably be channeled through multilateral agencies. 

Some of the participants from Southeast Asia emphasized the need for 
institutions in tlu ir area to provide their owu resources for inter-iiniverstt^ 
cooperation. This could be done by intcrc*8ting local foundations, by pro- 
viding additional lines in their budgets, and by leaving staff vacancies 
unfilled, using the nioin»y thus saved for int ernational programs. 
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B. University Structure and Objectives: Problems of Vniversity Gov- 
ernance and Increase in the Student Population. 

The diseuflsioii of this topic opened with two iiirroductory ttateiiioiits: 
one about the situation in the United States by Janut: li^ster; thf other 
on Japan, by Ichiro Kato. 

In the U.S. setting the question of university objectives tends to be 
viewed in the context of several other pertinent and related questions: 
Who should be taught! What should be Uught ? How should teaeliing be 
conducted, and where? What research should be pursued! What other 
services should the university attempt to provide for the community! 

In the matter of structure and governance, U.S. universities are today 
in a period of great stress and t^train, and consequent change. The tradi- 
tional elements of structure and governance in an American university 
are three: trustei% administration and faculty. In a private university 
the trustees are self-perpetuating; hi a public institution they are ap- 
pointed or elected by government oiBeials. The administration is headed 
by a president, who is resi>onsible to the trustees. The faculty were ori- 
ginally chosen by the president but have now become largely a self- 
governing and self-seleeting body. 

Certain long-term trends in this traditional governance can be noted. 
The trustees originally wen* direetly involved in deciding on objectives 
— w*hat sort of student body, what kind of faculty and so forth. But once 
these objectives were decided, the trustees tended to limit their partici- 
pation to matters of finance, real estate and the selection of the president. 

The president originally had almost complete autonomy in carrying out 
the agreed upon objiHitivt^ — selection of students and faculty and deter- 
mination of the eurricuhim. But gradually more and more responsibility 
in these matters has been assumed by the faculty. 

The faculty through iU professional organization, the American Asso- 
dation of University Profmors, and through the tenure concept, has 
achieved considerable independence from the administration in deter- 
mining admission requirements, degree requirements, course content and 
methods of instruction. 

Into this tripartite system of governance there has come within the 
past few years a new element: the students. Student groups have de- 
manded and have been granted almost complete responsibility in such 
areas as student activities, dormitory regulations and discipline. More 
significantly, students arc being included on university committees and 
boards of trustees where their role is often a critical one, either as ad* 
visors or as full voting members. 

Together with the emergence of students as a fourth party in uni- 
versity governance have come two other developments which are having 
a profound influence on the academic structure in the United Stat(% One 
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of these is tlie draiiiatie inert-ase in student population, and the other 
is the growing government partieipation in educational matters. 

The growtli in student population has leil to a great increase in state 
systems of education. California is an outstanding example. This enlarge- 
ment of state systems has in turn had serious financial effects on private 
institutions, wliieli liave increasingly souglit public support, as in New 
York, for example. But public support of private institutions has in its 
own turn led to stronger state coordinating boards, and their develop- 
ment must inevitably ♦^xpand the ihfluence of tlie state on who is taught, 
what is taught and under what circumstances. 

The participants next turntnl tlieir attention to a statement about uni- 
versity structure and objectives in Jai an. AlmoA 100 per cent of school- 
age children in Japan coioT)lete junior high school since education is 
mandatory until that time. About 80 per cent graduate from high school, 
and about 30 per cent (if the higli scliool graduates enter universities. 
The total number of sttidents attending universities is about 1,500,000 — 
20 per cent in statt universities, the remainder in private ones. 

Tuition fees in the state universities are nominal, roughly $35 per 
year, whereas in private universities fees run to about $200 or mow per 
year. The government is b<'ginning to subsidize private universities, but 
not yet on a large scale. In both state and private universities the presi- 
dent is elected by the vote of all faculty members. 

The discussion which followed tliese introductory remarks centered 
mainly on education for the disadvantaged and its impact on the main- 
tenance of academic standards. In the United States the two most promi- 
nent methods of treating the problem are a system of awarding scholar- 
ships, especially in private institutions, on the basis of potential rather 
than past performance and, in some public institutions, notably the City 
University uf Xi*w York, the adoption of a system of open admissions. 

The effect of both of tliese methods on the maintenance of aeademtc 
standards was a matter of great eoneorn to many of the participants. It 
was pointed out, however, that in the United States in the 19th century 
the odnoational systiMn liad adapted itself both through the esUblish- 
ment of land grant eolleg<^ in rural areas and the taking in of large 
numbers nt European immigrants in urban areas to help the disad- 
vantaged, without destroying academic standards. 

Wliile concern was still expressed about the effects of open admissions 
on academic standards, the participants were sensitive to the proposition 
that education cannot be separated from the needs of society. It must 
be realized that standards are useful but that they can also be manipu- 
lated. When an institution declares that its commitment is to nebulous 
intellectual standards as opposed to the needs of society, it is headed for 
deep trouble. 




C. Prohlemn 1/f Cultural and tnUiUciual tnhrchangc: Cultural Dif- 
ferences and Value Systems in Asia and the V»S, 

Discussion of this topic, ehaired by Ichiro Kato, revolved around two 
main situations, that of Americans vis-a-vis Asians and that of South- 
east Asians vis-a-vis Japanese. At the outset it was generally agreed that 
graduate student exehan!r<»s and faculty exchanges presented relatively 
few problems. It was with inidergraduatc exchanges that problems were 
more apt to arise. 

In a few cas<>s, American students in Asia were guilty of adopting 
self-righteous, proselytizing attitudes rather than the attitude of an 
interested learner seeking entry into a foreign society. For example, 
some U.S. students in the Chinese University of llong Kong which rep- 
resents a traditional Chinese environment, have created problems by their 
attitudes toward sex\ial permissiveness, their use* (»f marijuana and alcohol, 
their long hair and easiial dress. All of these are contrary to traditional 
Chinese mores. 

Mention, however, was also made of the opposite situation in which 
American students go native" to an extreme degree adopting the dress, 
religion and customs of the host country in a manner not likely to gain 
the respect of the host peer groups. One Southeast Asian representative 
reminded the participants that the reason Asian students do not have 
the same kind of difficulties in the United States that American students 
have in Asia is that it is much easier to move from a non-permissive to a 
permissive situation than vice versa, that is, it is simpler to let go than 
to adopt restraints. Another Southeast Asian participant noted that 
American students who were housed in niiddle^class homes rather than 
dormitories presented no problems. 

Difficulties encountered in exchanges within Asia centered mainly on 
Asian students in Japan. The problems of foreign students in Japan re- 
fleeted the tendency of some students from some countries to engage in 
political activity against their home governments, to the language barrier, 
and to the fact tnat Japanese universities had not yet created adequate 
machinery to handle foreign students. For the most part the dilBeulties 
were encountered not by the Chinese-educated Southeast Asians, who 
seemed to have no troiible in adapting, but by the Englirii-educated 
Chinese, Indians, Biirmese, and Malayans. 

A Southeast Asian participant point(*d out that the Southeast Asian 
countries arc so small that they live constantly under the threat of being 
overwhelmed by the dominant cultures. This is one of the reasons for 
the anti-American sentiment of some Philippine students. 

The same participant spoke of the problem of how to overcome western 
influence without rejecting the benefits that the West has brought, such 
as industrialization and democracy. The basic question is how Southeast 
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Aflia can survive* in an area where four major powers — Japan, China, 
the United Statics and the Soviet Union — arc all vying for power. 

D. Area and Language Htudus Program in Asian and U.S. Univeni* 
Hei: Current Status and Fturc Prospects. 

With Edwin ReLsehauer as chairman, participants focused on the major 
trends and problems in these fields. 

Lanfi^age training can be divided into three categories: 1) traditional 
language studios, such as the study of Western European languages in 
the United States, and Chinese in Japan; 2) ^'second'* language studies, 
those languages most important for communication with the outside world ; 
and 3) *'new" languages, that is the so-called exotic languages which are 
studied for reasons of commerce, research or political involvement. 

Most participants from the Southeast Asian countries indicated that 
faced with a second-language problem they had adopted the short-range, 
pragmatic solution of teaching students to read rather than to speak so 
that they could read books and journals as training and research tools. 

The situation of some countries which are confronted with a multi- 
plicity of languages was described. People in countries whose main eco- 
nomic resource is trade, sneh as Singapore, require a working knowledge 
of several languag<»s to make a living. In Singapore, for example, some 
acquaintance with four distinct languages is needed — Malay, English, 
Chinese and Tamil. 

The situation in the Philippin'^s is even more complicated. Up until 
the time of Philippine independence, English was the compulsory school 
language from the first grade. The present official language is Tagalog, 
but it is spoken by a minority of the population. At present, ehildren 
in the first three grades are taught their native tongue. In the third grade 
they begin to study Tagalog, and English in the fifth. In addition, stu- 
dents eontimie to learn Spanish in high school and college. At the 1971 
constitutional convention, the majority of the participants voted to con- 
duet the sessions and draft the new constitution in English, a decision 
which further exacerbated a delicate situation. 

In South Korea most people over 40 years of age know Japanese and 
the use of Chinese characters. Since Japanese was excluded from the 
curricula in government institutions after World War II, the most im- 
portant second language now taught is English. In addition, Clennan, 
French and Chinese are taught p» second languages. Korean students 
wishing to go on to higher education must have studied three languages. 

One participant raised the question of whether English was the proper 
second language for East Asia, ab 1 then answered it himself by observing 
that English would remain the second language both because of the politi* 
cal situation and because of the difficulty of mastering Chinese characters. 
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In this eonnoction it was pointed out that English is rapidly becoming 
the dominant second language today in Japan, China ai d Russia. 

The problem of area study programs in the U.S. uere described by the 
American participants, who spoke of the relative doelint in importance 
of the inter-disciplinary approach, a victim of the pere!»nial quarrel be- 
tv'een the specialist and the generalist in aeadcmia. Moreover, the neo- 
isolationist sentiment found in some quarters in the United States, coupled 
with deereasinj? financial snpport, has created a major crisis in area 
studies. 

In Southeast Asia several factors were mentioned that work against 
area study programs. For example, Southeast Asian countries, moat of 
them newly independent, are primarily concerned with their own national 
and regiotial studies and have neither the incentive nor the resources to 
develop area programs. Moreover, the reaction of small states to political 
and military pressure from major powers produces a negative reaction 
against foreign cultures, creating a climate which is anything but hos- 
pitable to the introdnction of area studies in the school s}^tem. 

E. R< organization of Highvr Education in Japan. 

The final eonferenee session chaired by Kenneth Holland, was devoted 
to a di.seussion of organization of higher education in Japan. 

There have been many proposals for the reform of the Japanese edu- 
cational system since the student disturbance of 1967, but those with the 
highest priority relate to post-secondary education. The university reform 
plan now under serious consideration seems to make the operation of the 
system more flexible and efficient, partly through modifications in uni- 
versity regulations concerning faculty organization and appointment, 
promotion and retirement policies. In addition, the plan calls for the 
creation of regional graduate schools, which will fill a critical need in 
the higher education system. 

The changes in higher education will begin to be implemented in 1974 
on a trial basis, subject to approval of the Japanese Diet. 

The proposed reforms have to contend with a variety of conflicting 
forces: 

1. the pres.sure of the increasing number of students coming at the 
same time as the attempt to raise requirements. At the present time about 
20 per cent of the age group are in universities, and this number is ex- 
pected to rise to 30 per cent in 10 years. 

2. effectivf^ administration versus democratic procedures. 

3. university independence versus dependence on government support. 
4< participation of students and non-academic staff in ftdmintstratton 

versus the lack of interest of most of the students. 
Another factor connected with reorganization is the conservative atti- 
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tude of tli(* faculty and (»voii ot soino students, which rosults in tlieir 
opposition to reform. An additional roason f<»r opposition by the faculty 
is that tlioy fear a reduction of their power. 

There foHowed a general diseussion on deniocratization of universitieR. 
One of the participants stated that in a retjent visit to Europe he found 
that some European universities have gone to extremes in this direction. 
In Germany for example the head of the university is elected by faculty, 
junior faculty and students, all having equal votes. A North American 
participant noted that in the T.S. ih re has been no significant movement 
toward democratization of the uni rcrsity decision-making. All that has 
been done is to widen channels of eonmiunication. The students are 
consulted but. except in a few cases, do not vote in elections of academic 
official^?. 

In the university of llalaya, on the other hand, there is one body which 
is the legal representative of the students — the student union. It rep- 
resents the whole student body and shares in decision-making. The stu- 
dents in Jlalaya are evidently <*oneerned and participate fully. Thi« was 
Ciuitrasted with the diffieidty found in sustaining effective representation 
and resp(msil)ility on the part of *fapanesc and American students in 
periods of relative ealin. Interest is usually limited to radicals of both ex- 
tremes. In Japan academic freedom of the faeulty is very jealously guard- 
ed. As in the T\S.. so in Japan, students arc consuhed informally but do 
not generally participate in decision-making on matters which affect the 
faeulty. 

At the eonelusioii of the session, participants considered plans for 
future sessions of tlie (\mneil. It was agreed to hold the next meeting in 
late June 1!)72 iu Indonesia, based on an agenda which will include staple 
topics i inter-university cooperation, university governance, inter-cultural 
exeliange ) and special problems (language teaching methods, training in 
science and technology, trends in the social sciences). Rounding out the 
agenda will be a topic of critical concern to all the participants, the role 
of uni\rrsiti«'s in developing an int(»lleetual basis for w<irld citizenship. 
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APPENDIX 



Participants in tin* Xara ('oiiftTi'iiee pn»paml brit»f n»ports on I nmrsity 
Structure and ObjretiirH and Area-l^anitnage Study Programs as back- 
ground inft)rination for the discussions.Thfsc papers are repn)duced below. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY --CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Students and tht Changts in Govtrnanct 

While IlarvanI is a private university, its governing bodies were created 
in the leveuteenth century by the Colony of Massachusetts Bay and cannot 
be changed except tlirougli the legislature of the state, that is, the Common- 
Wealth of Massachusetts. As a eonsequenee, formal change in their struc- 
ture is unlikely. Tlu»se governing bodies eonsist of the Corporation,** 
officially known as the President and Felh)ws of Harvard College, a seven 
man self-perpetnating group, and a Board of Overseers of 30 persons, 
elected for six year terms by the alumni. Most decisions are made by the 
•* Corporation** but require the approval of the Overseers, which is legally 
the senior body. I'uder the Overseers there are 44 visiting committees 
(chaired by nn'nibers of the Overseers and consisting of other alumni and 
knowledgeable persons drawn from other universities and society in gen- 
eral), which annually inspt»et and report on the functioning of the various 
faculties, deparments, antl speeial areas of activity of the Univenity. 
While the two governing bodit^s are theoretically responsible for all aspects 
of the University's operations, they limit themselves in effect to major 
financial and administrative decisions and the selection of the Proiident 
and the Deans, wliih» under tlieir loose policy guidance the various schools 
(or faculties) of the University exercise a wide degree of actual autonomy 
in faculty appointments, degree programs, and other matters bearing on 
Harvard's basic funetions as a center for higher education and research. 

While the pattern of governance varies somewhat among the individual 
schools, that of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences is central to the whole 
University and is mast relevant to the concerns of the participants in this 
conference, for all of Harvard's more than 6,000 undergraduates and close 
to a third of its 9,800 graduate students come under this faculty. 

While the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the various 
subordinate deans and administrators are appointed by the governing 
boards and have authority over most administrative matters within the 
faculty (the Dean himself, for example, decides the specific salary levels 
of full professors), the supervision of all educational programs, the real 
decisions on faculty appointments, and the basic decisions on the academic 
and parietal controls over students rest with the faculty as a whole, or with 
its constituent departments. The faculty decides on the general educa- 
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tional rf^quinMiu'iits f(»r under^nadiiatos and witliiii these requireuUMits 
approves the various coiieeiitration proj?rams proposed by the various 
departments or inter-departmental eoniuiittees. It also approves the vari- 
ous graduate programs (mostly Ph.D.) proposed by these same groups. 
The appointment of Teaehin*? Fellows and junior faculty (Assistant Pro- 
fessor and various types of special Lecturers) are essentially made by the 
departments themselves, within the budgetary limits set by the Dean, 
while tenure appointments (normally full Professors) are [proposed by the 
departments and are then passed on by ad hoc committees set up for each 
individual case, consisting of the President, the Dean, two or three faculty 
members from related departments, and two or tliree professors drawn 
from among scholars in the field of the appointment at other universities. 

In order to perform its decision-making function, the faculty is organ- 
ized in the following way. Most important decisions are voted at niontldy 
meetings of the whole faculty, usually presided over by the President, but 
no substantive legislation is considered to be final unless it is printed in 
the agenda of the meeting circulated well in advance to all faculty mem- 
bers, and revisions of the organization and rules of the faculty nuist be 
submitted to a vote by printed ballot circulated to the whole faculty. 

In order to guide the decision-making processes of the faculty and serve 
as an advisory council to the Dean, a Faculty Council is elected by pro- 
portional representation from the whole faculty (four tenure and two non- 
tenure faculty members fn»ni each of the major areas of the Natural Sci- 
ences, the Social Sciences, and the Humanities), This body, which meets 
weekly with the Dt»an, has a series of subsidiary conmiittees to help it in its 
duties, A three-man Docket Committee, elected from the Council, super- 
vises the flow of business to faculty meetings. Members of the Council, to- 
gether with other members of the faculty selected by the Dean with the 
Cotmcirs advice, and elected student members constitute three committees 
on Undergraduate Education. Graduate Education, and Student and 
Community Relations, These three committees consider all questions with- 
in their fields of competence and present advisory opinions to the Council 
and through it to the faculty. Student members are also being added to 
various other appointive faculty committees, such as those on the Library 
and Athletics, In addition students elected from the various **houses*' (the 
residential units for undergraduates) together with the IIou.se Masters 
(who are members of the faculty) constitute a Committee on Houses and 
UndtTgraduate Life, 

A Committee on Rights and Responsibilities administers the **Resolu. 
tion on Rights and Responsibilities** passed by the faculty on April 14, 
1970. It consists of elected members of the faculty and elected students 
(the exact composition and the method of electing students are still not 
fully decided). It has the duty of examining through a quasi-judicial 
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process student iufriu^oiuentH of the ''Resolution on Rights and Respon* 
•ibilities/' such is violeuoe or other iufrin{?euu>uts of the rights of others^ 
and making disciplinary decisions. Ilowtver^ st>vere disciplinary actions, 
auch as dismissal or suspension from Harvard, require final action by the 
faculty. A si'parate Universit.v-wide faculty connnittcc is being created 
to pats on cases of faculty infringements of the ''Resolution/' 

The a^o 'e structure of governance reveals little formal change from the 
traditions* pattern in which all legal authority was vested in the govern- 
ing boards, hut the various faculties actually enjoyed wide autonomy in 
all academic matters. Within this structure, however, there have been 
three major changes during the past few yeas in the actual methods by 
which the University and, in particular, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
are administered : 

1) The governing boards and their appointive administrators (the 
President and deans) now consult very widely within the faculties and 
student bodies of tlie University before making decision affecting these 
groups ; 

2) the faculty has become a much more effective decision-making body 
by developing the structure of councils and connnittees outlined above and 
making membership in the key bodies elective rather than appointive; 

3) students have been formally brought into various committees of the 
faculty which play an advisory role or, in the case of the Committee on 
Rights and Responsibilities, serve a judicial and disciplinary purpose ; and 

4) there has been a great shrinking in parietal controls over students, as 
the University moves away from the older concept that It stood in loco 
parentis and the student body comes to be accepted as being made np of 
responsible young adults. 

The first change is well illustrated by the process in which a successor 
to President Pusey has been chosen and he in turn has approached the 
problem of selecting Deans. In previous eases the governing bodies, no 
doubt, did some consulting with those whose judgment they valued, but 
their choice of President or deans was usually an exciting revelation for 
the Harvard community as a whole. This time a **search committee'' of 
the Corporation" methodically consulted by letter every faculty, stu- 
dent, and alumni member of the Harvard conmuinity, followed this up by 
detailed consultations with representative members of these groups, par- 
ticularly the faculty, and revealed from tinn* to time the shrinking list of 
those they were considering for selection as President, before finally an- 
nouncing their decision, approved by the Corporation" and Overseers. 
This decision was accepted with approbation (or at least apathy) by all 
elements of the University community. The newly selected President, Mr. 
Bok, then formally consulted with tlie Faculty Council on several occt- 
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■ions rr^ardiiig the uppuintuiont of Deans in urdtT to disoover the winhei 
of the faculty. 

The lecond change illimtratt's the (greatly increased rote on the part of 
the faculty as a whole in d(»cision making. The ohl pattern was essentially 
for an apathetic faculty to give rubber stump approval to most decisions 
approved by the administrators and the appointive faculty committees. 
Now the faculty itself, thn^ugh fully or partially elective committees and 
much mtire mt»aningful faculty meetings, gives fur more careful considera- 
tion to the decisions for which it is responsible. It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that many of the most essential academic decisions and the selection 
of faculty members and subordinate officers of instructi(ui are, as before, 
largely in the hands of the individual departments. 

The third change is (»bvious from the student nn'mbership on the various 
committees. On the whole this has worked W(>ll. Students on such commit- 
tees, as they become exposed to the complexities of the problems and the 
arguments of facniiy members of the committees, develop attitudes not as 
much at variance with faculty attitudes as nmre casual student opinion 
would suggest. Th" chief pn^bleni is the electi*»n of student members. The 
usual elective btitlies are the students of the (Iraduute School of Arts and 
Sciences as a w^liole, the Freslnnun (Mass, and the various house residential 
units for the renminder of the undergraduate student body. These are, of 
course, rapidly changing groups, not well known to each other, and there 
is sometimes little interest among students in serving on some of the com- 
mittees. 

The role of the student body in University governance is largely ad- 
visory (except in the matter of disciplhiing their own members), and there 
is no student role in faculty appointments. (The one ease in which students 
have been allowed to play a role in such selections, the newly created De* 
partment of Afro-American Studies, is generally considered to have been 
a mistake which has contributed to the difficulty of that department in 
achieving stability and status.) However, thought is being given to reduc* 
ing the almost exclusive emphasis on scholarly achievement and promise in 
making faculty appointments and finding ways to include teaching 
achievement among the criteria. If this change is made, student judgment 
may come to have a supplementary, advisory role in the selection of faculty 
members. 

A final word of warning is necessary. Things are still somewhat in flux 
at Harvard, and it may be some years before one can judge whether the 
four major changes in the methods of governance at Harvard outlined 
above have been an appropriate and adequate response to the pressures 
of the time. 

Edwin 0. Reischauer 
May 1971 
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THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
Strudurt and ObfMtim 



Tho riiinow* riiivortity of Iloiig Kong Ordinance provides for the etitab* 
linhment of a federal institution, in which the principal language of in* 
strtiction is Chinese, in order 

(a) to assist in the preservation, dissemination, communication and in* 
cream* of kiiuwledjre; 

(b) to provide with the folleges regular eourm*s of insruction in the 
humanities, the sciences and other branches of learning of a stand- 
ard required and expected of a university of the highest standing; 

(c) to stimulate the intellectual and cultural development of Hong Kong 
and thereby to assist in promoting its economic and social welfare* 

This is The Chinese Tniversity of Hong Kong in summary— its structure, 
its objeetiv<% and its programmes of studies — as conceived in the Ordi- 
nance of the IJiiversity. 

Structurt 

The Chinese Tniversity is a f(»dernl university comprising three Foun- 
dation College's and the Central Activities. The three Collegs ar Chung Chi 
College, New Asia College and United College, founded years before the 
establishment of the University in 1963. The Central Activities include, 
inirr alia, the central administration, the Graduate School and the School 
of Education, the University Library, the Research Institutes and Re- 
search Centres, and the Department of Extramural Studies. 

''Central administration** is no more than a convenient collective ex- 
pression for the pensonnel directly responsible to the Viee-Chancellor. The 
truly crntrat administration is the Administrative and Academic Plan- 
ning Committee, which consists of the Vice-ChanecUor and the College 
Presidents as members and the University Registrar as secretary. It meets 
once a week in a frank and cordial atmosphere to discuss major policies, 
approve appointments, ensure uniform action whenever necessary, scruti- 
nize recomnieJidations to the Senate and Council, and advise the Vice- 
Chancellor on various executive actions. 

Undergradurtte teaching is conducted by tlie three Foundation Colleges. 
But the supervisory, planning and policy-making machinery in academic 
matters — the Senate, the Senate Academic Planning Committee, the 
Faculty Boards and the Boards of Studies— is federal, the membership of 
all these bodies being university-wide. Intercollegiate teaching — with 
courses open to students of all three Colleges— is the aim; in the current 
academic year over 140 intcreollcgiatc courses in 17 subjects are offered. 

Post-graduate teaching comes under **Central Activities''; yet its pol- 
icy-making organ, the Graduate Council, has on it the College Presidents 
as well. 
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At tho head of the policy -niakini? and planning bodios of the Tnivorsity 
is the University Couneil. Besides four edueators from the United King- 
dom and the United States, Couneil members include the Viee-Chaneellor, 
three representatives from eaeh of the three Colleges, and fourteen from 
the business and professional eomminiity, with the Chairman elected from 
this latter category. The Couneil is the supreme legislative and governing 
body of the University. 

The three Colleges eanie together on the eonvietion that their common 
objectives ean bt»st b«» attained through concerted efforts. Without sacri- 
ficing the individuality and entity of eaeh constituent College, The Chi- 
nese University aspired to be a truly federal, viable institution of higher 
learning. This vision has become reality through the mutual trust and will* 
ing co-operation of all concerned constituents. 

Objcctivtf 

The Chinese University of Ilong Kong is, quite naturally, pledged to the 
preservation and promotion of Chinese culture. As a constant reminder 
to its students and staff, the University lias chosen as its motto: Po Wen 
Yueh Li. which is at the heart of Confucian ; iiilosophy. It means: 

**By extensivel> studying all learning, and keeping himself under the 

restraint of the rules of propriety, one may thus likewise not err from 

what is right." {Legge's translation) 
An Institute of Clhinese Studies has been established to promote scholar- 
ship in Chinese Studies in Ilong Kong and overseas (especially Asia and 
the West) by serving as an international centre for Chinese Studies cap- 
able of effectively assisting other academic and research institutions and 
scholars in this field and maintaining close and continuing co-operation 
and interchange with them ; to develop a welMntegrated programme of 
teaching and research in Chinese Studies viewed within the context of 
Asian and world developments; to provide interested local and visiting 
academic members of the University with the necessary facilities for train- 
ing in order to help them strengthen their teaching and research abilities; 
and to encourage the exchange of knowledge and experience in Chinese 
Studies through an effective programme of publication, acadmie confer- 
ences and rcseach seminars. 

Professor Lin Yutang, world-renowned scholar and Research Professor 
of the University, spent four years compiling a Chinese-English dictionary- 
of modern usage. In his words, ''the Chinese language is receiving a lin- 
guistic treatment for the first time.'* The manuscript has been completed 
and is expected to be out of the presi by mid-1972. 

In order to help the secondary level of education in Hong Kong, a 
four-day Symposium on the Teaching of Chinese Language and Literature 
was held in July 1070. attended by over 140 high-school teachers. Reerntly 
the University has received financial support from the Carnegie Founda- 



tion to rondurt an in-depth survey and research on Si*eondary Education 
in the community. 

The University aims at biMng Chinese institution of international 
character" so that it may attain **a standard required and expected of a 
university of the highest standing/' One of the major objectives is to 
strive for international standards of scholarship, thus bringing the Uni- 
versity into the world of higher learning. Three Advisory Boards on Aca- 
demic Matters, eonststing of prominent scholars from many parts of the 
world, are consulted by the l.'niversity from time to time. Ser\*inK on the 
University Council arc such distinguished educationists from overseas in- 
stitutions as the Chairman of the Inter-I^nivcrsity Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, the Director of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies of the University of London, the President of Har\*ard University 
and the former Pn*sident of the University of California. This University 
has always been keenly aware of the importance of inter-university co- 
operation and has made considerable efforts to establish close relations 
with other institutions of higher education, both local and overseas. There 
is a continuous stream (structured according to plan) of visiting staff at 
this Unversity, and both staff and students of the University are regularly 
sent abroad for further studies under various schemes and exchange pro- 
grammes. The University is an active member of various international 
organizations and an enthusiastic participant in international conferences, 
for the valuable exchange of ideas and expe iences. 

The ultimate aim of the University is "to assist in the preservation, 
dissemination, ronmnmication and increase of knowledge'' — and to do so 
to the b(*st of its ability. Hence teaching methods, the examination system, 
the library system, administrative procedures, etc. are under constant re- 
view, and iniprovcni(*nts arc made whenever necessary. Research is posi- 
tively and conscientiously encouraged, to ensure that faculty members and 
graduate students keep abreast of the latest developments in the world 
of learning and contribute to it. Three Institutes have been established, 
namely, the Institute of Chinese Studies, the Institute of Science and 
Technology, and the Institute of Social Studies and the Humanities; 
under them a number of Research Centres. 

Great care is exorcised in developing the library sjrstem of the Univer- 
sity. The University Library is primarily a reasearch library for the use 
of staff and graduate students, whereas the three College Libraries are 
primarily for undergraduates. The four libraries form one co-ordinated 
library system. In selecting materials, it works closely with the Boards of 
Studies., so that acquisitions may reflect and meet the teaching and re- 
search needs of the University. 




Choh-MingLi 
May 1971 




UNIVERSITY OF HUE, VIETNAM 
Structure and Objtctivts 

1. The uuiwrsitirs in Vietnam riurd their creation to diverse and some- 
tiuien oonflictintr motive's; at first, it was tlie ne(»d of the colonial power for 
a small ednoated elass to man the serviees; later, it was the desire for 
equality with the nations of thi- West, the «rj?e for modernization and 
development, the eoneern (or the preservation of a weakened national 
culture; there was also the traditional respeet for K'arniiijr. the hope that 
a university dej^ree wo«M brinj,' sm-ial status, the wish to free onem-lf and 
one s children from labor on the land. 

2. The universities in Vietnam owe niueh of their pn-sent history and pat- 
t4'rii to the Fn'iich. The Tniversity of IIaiu>i— first to be established in 
Vietnam HOIT)— was a -filiale" of the Tniversity of Taris. The Univer- 
sity of Saijroii. formally created in in.M*>> was an identical twin of the 
l^iiversity of Hanoi in structure and in eurrieiila. The two nniversiticfi 
were, in fact, placed under the sanif manajremeiit in the be^innin^. The 
Pnsidejitial Dfere<' of Man-h 1st. 19:»7. whirh i^stablished the University 
of Hue. speeifirally stipulatetl that the new university should adopt the 
struetur* and curricula of the University of Ski«^on. 

A fiiiulamental featun- of tli<» Vietnamese university was that it had 
imported from abmad a whole set of ready*made value systems, techniqucf^ 
and attitud'\s and these ouee implanted on Vietnauuse 5M>il had beeomc 
crystal I i7.«'«l and sin rosam t. There was a tendency to imitate forcijrn cur- 
ricula, n-adinjr lists and t'xaminatiou questions and to adopt *Mntcrna. 
tional standanls. " 

Fn*Tn this situatiim a ronfliet was jrenerated both within and without 
the tuiiversity. The motives f»f the colonial periinl for founlin? the nni- 
versities were perpetuated in their strin-ture and curricula. The urge of 
the newly iiidependeiit state for modernization and economic development 
did not eoiih-ide with the traditional reluctance of the learn r toward pro. 
ductive work. Xeithcr I'ould the imported .structure and currieida help 
strengthen iiatifnial culture. One set of cultural and political ideals found 
cxpri^$ion in academic circles, another in public life. 

A eleavanre existed not only between the university and society, but alsw 
between different groups within the university itself. T^ackinir clearly- 
defined instituti«»ual ob.jeetives and a stroujr sense of institutional intcj?- 
rity, the members of the university tended t^ orient their actions to group 
interests. A critical division in opiiion. beliefs and interests could lead to 
some opposition between forcijrn- and local-trained faculty members, and 
between faculty meuibers and students. 

The unversity lacked a community ethic to generate internal eoln»sion 

smaU Ccmcr for Nfniicjl Studies, consulcrcfl as ihc nudcns of the Univcniiy of 
Saigon, had already tx^cn cslabli^hcd in I1M7. 
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and bring all groups working together toward a tomiiiou institutional 
goal. There was also the need to define more sharply the university g role 
in the national eoiinnunity. The university must seek to espouse the values 
of this community and promote its interests. The iastitutional integrity 
of the unversity and its integration in national life arc fundamental tasks 
in higher education. 

3. An old nation but a newly independent statc^ Vietnam shares the prob* 
lems of the countries attempting national consolidation and development. 
Already a divided country. Vietnam is internally split by polities, religion 
and regionalism. Social progress is slowed down by inadequate popular 
understanding and the lack of social discipline. Economic development is 
hindered by the absence of economic infrastructure and shortage of skilled 
manpower. 

Vietnam has been at war for a quarter of a century. The draining of 
manpower and resources for military purposes, the destruction of human 
lives and prop^Ttit s. the effects of war on the population, t^specially on the 
young people, have crippled this nation. 

4. Over a long pcriml of struggle for national independt»nee, survival and 
development, ideal values have emerged which have often been invoked by 
political parties, governments, and the press in their efforts to rally {popu- 
lar support. * 

The following values have been identified: 
i i) Peaee. seeurity and freedom from fear; 

< ii ) National itidepend(*nre (national defense and territorial integrity) ; 
regional and international cooperation : 

i iii) National consolidation : unity of heart and mind as well as political 
unity of the country; improvement of $(»cial and economic itistitu- 
tions. and attitudes, and creatioii of the **new mau*\ to bring about 
an integrated national community and system of government that 
is effective, cohesive and internally united in purpose and action; 

(iv) Democratie ideals (civil liberties, popular acceptance of develop* 
nu^nt goals, social and economic equalization) to be balanced with 
social discipline; 

(v) S(wial and economic development in an orderly and lational fash- 
ion: development and planning for development; 

(vi) Rise of standard of living and general welfare: health, education 
and leisure. 

5. The university will aehievi* its integration in national life if it adopts 
the values of the national community and seeks to promote its highest in- 
terests. This appears to he the first and most basic institutional goal for 
the university to ad(»pt. The other goals !n teaching, research and services 
will derive from, and serve to implement, this fundamental goal. 
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6. The iinhTrsity must hi* iin institution which has high academic stand- 
ards, and which connnits itself to the education of undergraduate and 
graduate students, in areas of national and loeal needs, specifically in lan- 
guages, culture and history, in eeonoinii*s, sociology and political science, 
in education and teacher training, in medicine and public health, in for- 
estry, fishing, water control and marketing of agricultural products. 

7. The university nmst be an institution with a heavy commitment to re- 
search in selected areas of needs. The whole approach to n^search and 
research standards will hi* reviewed to suit the situation and the needs of 
Vietnam. Tt'aching/Iearning, research and community services should 
blend more harmoniously and in some areas could be brought into one 
single program. Research eould also be approached earlier in the student's 
career, even at the undergraduate level. 

8. The university nuist not shirk its .st»eial role. However, it should guard 
itself against over*comniitting its limited staff and resources to a plethora 
of activities which are not relatt^d to its educational programs. Following 
are some of the areas in wliieli it .seems appropriate for the university to 
involve itself : 

(i) Inadequate pt^puhir understanding is a serious obstacle to social 
progri*ss. The- university is the institution uniquely qualified to 
promote public enlightenment and thereby to confront the prob- 
lems of a inotlernizing s(»eifty. Extra-nniral programs related to 
studies of practical and local problems of culture, sociology, eco- 
nomics and p(»lities conid be organized; 

( ii) The university assumes responsibility in promoting research in, and 
diffusion of. new techniques and other innovations related to mass 
education and public health; 

(iii) The university serves as clearing-house for all informaTTou related 
to the social and economic development of the geographic area it 
serves; staflf members can help set up development projects and 
work as constultants to the government and private groups in such 
projects. 

9. The university aims at producing useful and responsible citizens who: 
— Understand the forces that shape themselves and their world ; 

— can think, judge, decide and are willing to accept responsibility; 
— have a concern for exeellenec and desire for continuous learning; 

know how to make good us<' of leisure time; 
— ^havc moral and aesthetic sensibility: 

—can work with others and arc willing to participate in community 
activities. 

10. The university which tries to adapt itself to social change will need 
an academic structure which will allow for flexibility and diversity. The 
high cost of responsive instruction is a serious obstacle, but this must not 
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deter the university from attempting to provide students with more semi- 
nars, discussions, tutorials and other forms of smalUgroup instruction. 
Students should have wider opportunities for independent work. Greater 
flexibility in scheduling should also be encouraged. 

11. The university clientele in Vietnam does not consist only of regular 
full-time students. Up to 60% of the student enrollment is composed of 
members of the civil service and of the army. Most of these cannot attend 
class regularly. Some of them are even posted hundreds of miles away 
from the campus. The needs of these students are varied and there should 
be a greater range of courses, high* and low-level courses, short and longer 
courses, part- and full-time courses, day-time and evening courses to 
satisfy these needs. The whole range of degrees and qualifications need to 
be reviewed. 

12. The academic structure should be such as to allow for greater mobility 
between different parts of higher education: facility for transfer, for 
leaving school for a job and for returning to school later. But better artic- 
ulation cannot be implemented unless there exists a iyitem of higher 
education in the country — a comprehensive system to provide for all the 
needs of the countr>* in post-secondary education at different levels and in 
different kinds of institutions with clearly defined functions for each. 

The mutual understanding and the cooperation between the different 
groups within the university, and between the university and its commu- 
nity is the necessary favorable atmosphere in which the university can 
grow and fulfill its mission. 

Le Thanh Minh Chau 
June 1971 



UNIVERSITY OF INDONESIA- DJAKARTA 
University Structurt ond ObjtctivM 

I. The Rector of the University is assisted by three Deputy Rectors, 

Deputy Rector for Academic Affairs 

Deputy Rector for Administration and Finance 

Deputy Rector for Students and Alumni Affairs 
and also by two spepcial assistants : 

Special Assistant for Research 

Special Assistant for Regristration (Registraar). 
Direetly reporting to the Rector: 

Chief, Bureau of Public Relations 

Chief. Planning Committee 

Chief. Computer Project 

Chief, Population Studies Center. 
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11. The University comists of ten (10) Faculties: 

1. Faculty of Medicine 

2. Faculty of Dentistry 

3. Faculty of Public Hi.^altli 

4. Faculty of Law 

5. Faculty of Economics 

6. Faculty of Literature 

7. Faculty of Social Sciences 

8. Faculty of Psychology 

9. Faculty of Sciences 

10. Faculty of Engineering 

The University also operates 2 (two) extension Coursos: 

1. Extension Faculty of Law 

2. Extension Faculty of Economics 

III. The main function of the Faculties is teaching. 

Research is done either individually or by the Faculty Departmente. In 
some cases research is done by Inititutes, especially founded/created for 
research purposes (Interdisciplinary approach). 

IV. Instruments of Authority : 

The Rector of tlie University is the top-executive of the University. He 
has the regular meetings with the Deans of the Faculty, for policy for- 
mulations and for policy-implementations. 

For very important and essential decisions, he can consult the so- 
called Senate, comprising of ail Deans and all full-professors of the Uni- 
versity. The Rector also consults with the council of Students which is 
the RcpresenUtives of the StudenU Body (Student-Oovernmcnt) on 
matters of importance and interest of the Students. 

The Rector reports directly to the Minister of Education and Culture. 

V. According to the Law on Higher Education, the University has to ful- 
fill three main tasks/ (tri-dharma) objectives. 

1. Education 

2. Research 

3. Public Service: 




Education: to train and educate graduates of high caliber and standing, 
prepare to assume jobs of high responsibility. 

Research: to carry out research, in order to advance science and technology 
for the good of mankind. 

Public service: 

as an institution to provide services ( in its field of expertise) to 
the public, government as well as the private sector. 
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VI. The T^nlvrrsity is a Oovcmnh'nt Tnslitution : its budget is appropriated 
by the Department of Edueatioii and Culture. 
The University is Antononious, in the sense of: 
aeadeniie autonomy. 

authorized to rceeive *rrants (without ties), raise funds. 

Area and Language Studies. 

VI r. The teaehin*^ and Research of hmguages is dowv in the Faculty of Liter- 
ature. This Faculty has the following Departments: 

— rvpartnu'nt for Bahasa Indonesia (Indonesia-Language) 
— Dt'partment i'ov Hahasa Nusantara (local languages, like Java- 
nese. Batak, etc. ) 
— Department for English. 
— Department for French. 
— Department for Gernmn. 
— Department for Arabie 
--Department for Chhiese. 
— Department for .Japanese. 
— Department for Russian. 
— Department for Dutch. 
— Department fur Sanskrit. 
Besides these language studies, the University of Indonesia hafi also an 
Institute for Area (regional) Studies, which is on an Interdisciplinary 
basis, is not engaged in teaching, only for research. 

Sumantri Brodjonegero. 

June, 1971 



NANYANG UNIVERSITY -SINGAPORE 
Structure and Objectives 

Structure 

As the aeeonipanying chart shows, the overall management of the Uni- 
versity is vested in the Council consisting of the Chairman as Head of the 
University, the Vice Chancellor as the principal executive and academic 
o(Bcer and nineteen oth(»r members representative of such bodies as the 
Senate, the Guild of (iraduates and the Government, and of persons prom- 
inent in the spheres of education, culture, industry or commerce. The 
Vice Chancellor as the principal executive and academic officer of the 
University, has general control over the administrative and academic 
departments and such standing committees as arc appointed by him. He 
chairs the Senate, which is the highest academic body in the University 
and of which ni(»mbership comprises all deans, chairmen of departments, 
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holders of Foundation Chairs* and two elected members from each of the 
Colleges. 

Objtctivtf 

The **objeeU** as stated in the Ordinance establishing the University 
are **the promotion of Learning, Arts, Science and Research, the provision 
of Higher Education and the conferment of degrees'' and it shall estab- 
lish colleges in schools. . . . where students may obtain a sound classical, 
scientific, technical and liberal education and advanced instruction in all 
subjects included in a liberal education'' and it shall be empowered ''to 
provide training in the principles and practice of educational methods 
and to establish vocational and professional schools." 

The impetus which brought about the establishment of tlie University 
came from the demand fur higher education for students from the Chinese 
secondary schools in Singapore and Malaya after the Second War, a pur* 
poae which had been served in the past through the universities of Main- 
land China. Before the War the Chinese in South-east Asia, with heavy 
concentration in the then Malaya/Singapore region, by and large con* 
sidered themselves as hi temporary residence overseas and set great store 
by educating their youth in their own cultural tradition in the medium 
of their mother tongue and at their own expense. Graduates of these over- 
seas Chinese high schools, if they had the aptitude and the means, gen- 
erally made their way back to China for higher education as the most 
natural thing in the World. This happy state of affairs, however, received 
a rude shock, first from the War and then from the cataclysmic changes 
on the Chinese mainland. At a time when there had been built up an 
intensified demand for higher education, the queuers-up for college en* 
trance from Chinese high schools in the Malaya/Singapore region had 
their customary and, for all practical purposes, only road to higher educa- 
tion abruptly shut off. 

While on the one hand the opening to universities in China was shut, 
on the other, access to what little opportunity of higher education there 
was available locally was denied to the graduates of Chinese high schools 
by officialdom on the pretext that these young men and women were not 
brought up within the accepted system of education, in short, not the 
product of the English schools. In this predicament what more logical 
outcome could there be than for the Chinese to set up their own institution 
of higher education? And this they proceed to do and chose Singapore, 
the focal point of the region where there was a dense concentration of 
oversea Chinese, as the site of the first Chinese university to be built 
overseas. 

As the years pass* the University has evolved into an institution per* 
forming a unique function in higher education logically flowing from its 
traditions, and building its future upon its present strengths. It is first a 
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Chinese language university but also a multi-lingual institution catering 
to students from the Chinese stream of education in Singapore and draw- 
ing also from the other streams, as svell as students from neighbouring 
countries in the region. 

Rayson L. Huang 
May 1971 



NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Structure and Objtctim 

New York University is a multi-purpose institution whose activities 
are dispersed throughout the City of New York at six principal locations. 
Its undergraduate colleges include two colleges of liberal arts and science 
and undergraduate divisions devoted to engineering, education, business 
administration, and the performing arts, altogether accommodating 12,000 
students. Its graduate and professional schools include Graduate Arts and 
Science, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Public Administration, Social Work, 
Business Administration, and graduate divisions in engineering and 
education, altogether accommodating 22,000 students. The University also 
contains a School of Continuing Education serving 10,000 students, which 
provides lower division undergraduate work for adults as well as a wide 
range of special courses designed to meet the educational need of various 
segments of the New York City population. Tlie research and clinical 
commitments of the various schools are extensive. 

In such an institution, substantial responsibility has to be delegated 
to the deans of the schools and colleges. £ach of the faculties has control 
over its own academic regulations. The central administration maintains 
over*all budgetary control, the appointment of deans, approval of the 
creation and termination of departments and programs, and the granting 
of tenure. The central administration is, of course, responsible for pro- 
viding a wide variety of services to all of the units of the University. 

One of the major difficulties of such an institution is achieving any 
significant sense of institutional unit and purpose. The most effective 
device for achieving this has become the University Senate, which is com* 
posed of four groups : the deans of the 14 schools and colleges, 24 elected 
faculty members, 16 elected students, and 10 members of the central 
administration. In the course of each month, each of these groups meets 
independently, frequently with the President and Chancellor, and also in 
a combined meeting, with the President as Chairman. The Senate has 
the power to rule on academic matters affecting more than one college 
and on rules affecting the academic community, and can advise the Presi« 
dent and the Board of Trustees on any matter. 
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The introduction at studrJits as nuMiihors of tlio R<Mmtt» occurred two 
years a>?o» and so far their participation has been hijrhly suceessful. Their 
presence is not considered a nmtter of tlemocratie ri^ht but rather an 
opportunity to he heard and u means to improve the deliberations of the 
Senate by inchidinj^ t\u' perspeetiv<vs of students. One student is eK»cted 
from each uiiderj?raduate antl «?raduate division. Students serve on all 
the principal committees of the Senate and both their attendance and the 
seriousness of their elTort havi» been excellent. While the deliberations 
of the Senate have been considerably lenj?thened as a result of the stu- 
dent participation, they have also become more vital. 

One of the principal values of the Senate is that it provides a forum 
in which major issues before the University connuuiuty can be discussed 
and a variety of views expressed and reported in the student press. Actions 
of the central administration, which previously were undertaken without 
such broad-based consultation, now seem far less autocratic. 

Before student partieipatit>n in the Senate was introduced, each of the 
scliools and colleges opened up opportunities for student participation on 
a variety of committws within the schools, including eurricuhun commit- 
tees. Efforts to include some students as votin** members of the faculties 
tliemselves have been unsuccessful and are opposed by most of the deans 
and by the central administration. Students are regularly included on 
search committees for new deans. 

Deliberating bodies at other universities include representatives of 
other parts of the academic community, such as research scientists and 
non-academic employees. This has prompted the question of their in- 
clusion at New York University, and a committee of the Senate is now 
reviewing the composition of the Senate. 

James M. Hester 
June 1971 



PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Structure and Objectivts 

1. Governance: 

Like most American universities. Princeton operates under a Board of 
Trustees in whom all the legal powers of the University arc invested. 

Ours is a large Board, consisting of 39 members, including the Presi- 
dent of the University and the (iovernor of the State of New Jersey who 
are members *x officio. Most (jf the other members are laymen (i.e., not 
academicians), though there L'enerally are a few university administra- 
tors and faculty nKUibers from othiv institutions on Princeton ^s Board 
of Trustees. Through a refi^rm initiated 3 years ago. the Board has come 
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to inolude 4 yoimjj Aluniiii Trustees, elected ono per year, for four-year 
tonus, at the time of their jrraduatiou froui eollege. This brings youthful 
perspectives iuto the deliberations of the Board, while keeping it relatively 
detached from student polities. 

Beeause of its larjje size, much of the business of the Board of Trustefs 
is transaotetl through standing eonunittees on, for example, finance, 
grounds and buildings, eurrieuluni, plans and resourees, ete. The Prince- 
ton Trustees are by no means a rubber stamp '\ but by long tradition 
they rely on the President and the Faculty for initiative and guidance 
insofar as a<^ademie prorfram and development are concerned. Also, now- 
adays, student discipline, rules of conduct, and the like are no longer 
in our ease considered to be \nthin the direct purview of the Trustees. 
The Trustees do take a direct liaad in the management of the University's 
resources and the oversight of its budget, and any new steps which entail 
a substantial allocation of resources must be approved in advance by the 
Trustees. ( There is attached a statement on how trustee authority is nor- 
mally exercised and tlelegat(»d in the various aspects of the University's 
affairs.) 

But perhaps one of the most important functions of the Trustees is to 
serve as a general bridge of understanding and two-way communication 
between the resident University eommunity and elements of the general 
public. On this front, the Princeton Board of Trustees can be said to have 
been consistently a staimch and able defender of academic freedom. 

The presidency of IMnceton is by tradition a **strong" one, in that 
the President is not only the chief executive officer but is expected to 
lead both the Trustees and the Faculty (both of whose meetings he chairs). 
Nevertheless faculty and student participation in decision-making is an 
old, rather than new, custom with us. 

However, in tiie past few years, we have thought it necessary and 
desirable to extend very considerably the regular, organized means for 
student and faculty participation. A principal meehanism is the Council 
of the Princeton University Comnninity, which consists of 57 members 
drawn from the faculty (18), the undergraduates (14), the graduate stu- 
dents (8), the senior administration (7), the non-academic staff (6), and 
alumni (4). 

The CPUC is a delib<Tativc body which meets at least monthly and 
which can (and does) debate and make recommendations on any issues of 
concern that are brought before it. The CPUC also has supervision of rule- 
making and the enforeement of rules in the University. These last func- 
tions are exercised maiidy by two standing committees: a Committee on 
Rights ajul Rules and a Judicial Committee. The latter adjudicates all 
cases that involve a serious infringement on the University *s mission or 
functions. 
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Apart from the CPU( , wo now also havr (»pt»ratiiig — with greater or 
lest succoKs ill the individual instancy — stndent advisory committeen in 
connection with oach of tlio aeadeiuio dopartiiionts. For some five yeari> 
with considerable benefit we think, a re^^ular proi^rani for student evalua- 
tion of courses of instruction has functioned under University auspices. 
There are also undergraduate eomniittees paralleling most of the stand- 
ing committees of the Faculty — c»g,, Library, (*ourse of Study> Student 
Life — and represtMitativcs of these student ecminiittces normally meet 
with the faculty eonimittces. 

These various steps toward more ** participatory'* or consultative gov- 
ernance have entailed greatly enlarged time-demands on the faculty and 
students who become involved. This is even mt>re so for the chief admin- 
istrative officers of the Tniversity. There is some reason to doubt that 
many of the best faculty members and students will be willing to continue 
to give this much time and energy to conunittee work. But given the 
current situation, with many latent divisions and tensions on the campus, 
arising out of deep divisions and tensions in the American society at 
large, it is hard to see how the stability of the University, and its ability 
to be a place where the life of the mind can be pursued relatively quietly 
and consistently, can be nialnt lined without tlie engagement of substan- 
tial numbers of representatives ot students and faculty in the direction of 
its affairs. In the aflfairs of the modern university elsewhere, when the 
moderates are not engaged, (»r become apathetic, the extremists of the 
left and the right are given Mie field, and then the essential purpose of 
the university as the center for rational thought and inquiry becomes 
rapidly beclouded — or even more seri(»usly mistreated. 

II. and Orfsnizatutn: 

As American universities go these days. Princeton is a relatively small 
one, and it is also relatively simple (and therefore perhaps relative co- 
herent) in organization. 

Thus, in place of a large eongerie of professional schools grouped 
around a core of work in the arts and sciences, Princeton is basically an 
arts and science university. Its only professional schools are those of 
Architecture and Urban Planning, Engineering and Applied Sciences, 
and the Woodrow Wilson Sclnml of Public and International Affairs. Both 
in ternis of instructional programs and student life, the three Schools are 
closely integrated int(> both the undergraduate college and the graduate 
school of arts and sciences. And indeed, wherever possible, inter-involve- 
ment and mutual reinforcement among di.sciplincs receives emphasis. 

As to size, Princeton has only about 5,000 students enrolled, of whom 
roughly 3,500 (plas) are undergraduates and 1,500 (minus) are graduate 
students. Full-time faculty number slightly over 600, with part-time 
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vmitin^ «ppf)nitni»»!Us aiuI teaelii!i>? ASHistajits brinKinir the total initruc- 
tional stuff up to nearly 1,000. Thero «ro in ftd(litif>ii Home 400 profrt- 
liontls norvinjr in n^oareh programs imdor faculty suporviwon. The hijrh 
ratio of faculty to stiidentsi n^ult« from (Da utrotigf commitment to 
underjfradiiato education. «o that almost all mniior faculty are lubttan- 
ttally ongraifed in toaehijijr undorjrraduattM* as wt»ll as in research and 
(graduate education; and (2) a strong comniitniont to nwarch aa well a« 
to teachinsr. About 30^ of ovory dollar in the Tnivmity^s annual budfret 
of some $7 million poos into sponsorctl n^search, most of which is funded 
by Federal tyrants and contracts. 

Thus, wc sometimes say. -Trinccton is small in nunibera, but large in 
function"*. By that we mean Jiot only that we eonsumc large aoiounia of 
doUara but, niueh more, that our ehof^cn emphasis is upon intellectual 
quality and tho pursuit of fundamental learning, as against merely voca* 
tional or topical pursuits. 

III. A Changing Raca trMk (Curriculum): 

At the same time, under stutlent pnHlding. we have recently been «• 
ploring quite a.^rcssively ways in which there can be more ready inter- 
play between the formal eurrioulum and learning opportunitiet off the 
campus. We arc seeking to make it easier for able undergraduates, who 
come with good preparation, to interrupt their studies in order to gain 
maturity and external experience before coming back to complete their 
studies. We also see a need to shorten the sequence of study from high 
school thn)ugh the college years into graduate or professional school, for 
substantial numbers of our most highly motivated and well-prepared 
students. 

At the sajue time, we have been seeking to create a student body which 
is diverse in terrns of social and economic backgrounds, and in the last 10 
years we have especially sought to identify and admit substantial numben 
of qualified students froro minority groups. Roughly 10% of each entering 
undergraduate class now eomes from an economically disadvantaged back* 
ground (family income under $7,500). Maiiy of these students need at 
least the fnIK norma! four years of concentrated study to achieve the 
bachelor *s degree, and they often cannot cope with the degree of inde- 
pendenee in their choice ajul pursuit of subjects which wc are accustomed 
to give students who come out of the better public and independent high 
schools. 

For these ;«nd other reasons, the whole form of the undergraduate col- 
lege and especially its existing broad curricular patterns are now under 
deep and extensive study at Princeton. There will undoubtedly be some 
marked changes emerging within the next few years. They will, however, 
almost certainly occur within the context of a basic commitment to the 
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idoa of a univiTsity as a pla<'<' whvrr fro*' inquiry and tlmufrht arr priin»» 
valu(\s — ^a placo wlirii* \\\o <»ssi»ntial ( tli(iu«rli not so\v) busin<*Ns is tln» rulli- 
vation of the life of tlir mind. In this n»sp<M*t. Princeton probably con- 
tinues to operate in the ^elassieal * Western tradition in larger deji^ree 
than many other Ameriean universities and eonej;i»s where more applied 
and more vmational liineerns have a fuller and more dominant play. 

IV. Funding: 

Princeton is a pri>ately established and fundi'd university. This means 
that it is heavily dependent on Mudi^nt fees and also on the income of 
accumulated endowments. Since World War II. with the jrrowth of re- 
s*'arch activity in the seienei's and enjrineerinjr. Princeton has also boon 
heavily de|>endent on Federal fund in for its aetiviti<*s in rcJM»arch and 
^aduate education. It is now apparent that stud«*nt fees and the benefac- 
tion of individual donors cannot be inerea.sed at a rate sufficient to meet 
the needs and opportunities confront in<r the Tniversity — over and above 
the requirenieriU lor n»seareli. 

Vai**>>us recent national studies have, indeed, shown that the universities 
.Niuch have aimed the most consistently both at academic cxccllenee and 
at sm'ial responsibility are in the jrreatest financial difficulties — and that 
for some of them the danjrers are very jrreat indeed. This is the caH*» with 
Princeton despite an endowment of some $UM) million and tuition charjires 
now raised the level of :|i2.0(K) per .student per year. 

In company with othiT private and public universities, we are thus 

forced to hH»k now. as nt»ver before, to the Federal jrovernment for general 

support of our basic educational enterprise. When such broad'scale Fetl- 

eral support can be bri»u<rlit about — and in what form — with what posiiiblc 

con.«equen(Mvs to the independence of our institutions — are paramount 

questions for us at Princeton tulay. as they are also at almost all private 

colleges and universities in America at this time. „ , , 

KnlHTt F. (tohei'U 

May 11171 

Statemtnt of Policv on Delegation of Authority 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees of Princeton University 
October 24, 1969 

In order to clarify the actual practice and procedun»s followed in the* 
governance of the Tniversity. the Boanl of Trustees declares its intent, in 
matters of |M)licy as well as of op<THtions, to continue to delegate broad 
authority to the President and. through him, to the Officers of the Admnits- 
t rat ion. the Faculty, and the Students as more specifically set fi rth below. 
While the Trustees may and do dele|;ate authority in wide areaii, they 
cannot either delej*ate it irrevocably or eonstpi to any other parties their 
final n»spousibilities under the law and the terms of the Princeton Charter, 

Policy initiative in almost all areas rests with the president and various 
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members of the resident University community. Beyond this there have 
evolved, generally speaking, three modes by which Trustees share or dele- 
gate, normally through standing or special committees, powers and respon- 
sibilities in Tniversity operations and decision making. 

Oemral Review: In electing members of the Faculty, the Trustees are 
guided almost entirely by the recommendations of the President and the 
Advisory Committee on Appointments and Advancements and exercise 
their responsibility throngli a continuing review of the quality of the 
President's K^adership in the maintenance of a highly qualified faculty 
and by a periodic check of the integrity and efficiency of the procedures 
followed in the appointment and advancement of faculty members. In 
matters of curriculum, the creation and abolition of courses, the esUblish- 
nient of requirements for degres, the prescription of academic procedures, 
and in most matters within the pnrview of the University Research Board, 
the Trustees have delegated their authority to the President and Faculty 
to be exereisiHl through the r.ppn^priatc bodies and officers of the Univer- 
sity. Procedun«s for re(Tuiting new students, criteria for admissions, and 
continuing relations with the leadership of schools are the responsibility 
of the President and the Director of Admission acting pursuant to policies 
determined with the advice of faculty and student committees on admis- 
sion, subject to the general review of the Trustees. Oversight of student 
life and discipline, including the formulation of rules of conduct and 
dormitory n^gulations. has been delegati'd to the President and Faculty 
to be cxerei»»d through various faculty and student groups in accordance 
with the constituted procedures. 

The functioning of tlie Library is supervised by the Librarian under 
the direction of the central administration, with the advice of faculty and 
student committees, the Trustees* concern being directed to the overall 
quality of the Library and the effectiveness of its operations. Likewise, 
in the areas of health and athletics the Trustees exercise general overti(ht, 
together with oi^casional professional advice in matters of health and 
medical care. Requirements for physical space and services are formulated 
by the several departnu^nts in collaboration with the central administra- 
tion and subject to general review by the TrusteciL Plant operations are 
entirely in the hands of administrative officers. The preparation of the 
annual budget proceeds through a complex process under the direetior 
and supervision of the central administration, with detailed review by the 
Trustees, largely through their Committee on Finance, in the light of 
available funds and previously csUblished priorities. 

Prior Rrvirw: It is assumed that major changes in policy and any sub- 
stantial new claims on funds will be brought to the Trustees for review 
before final d(H?ision8 or commitments are made. The Trustees thus eier- 
eise a i)rior and general review in such matters as the allocation of a signi- 
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ficant proportion of the Tniwrsity s resouret»s, the settinj? of priorities fur 
development, changes in instruetional method of broad bearing for the 
institution, the determination of ttution and fees, steps to be taken to im* 
prove the social and living eonditiuns of studtMit^;, plans eallitig for new 
construction^ the establishment or abolition of departnieuU or schools, 
changes in admissions policies affoeting sizeable eutegories of potential 
students, and changes in relations with outside educational and social in* 
stitutions and governmental agencies. 

Authority Directly Eiercistd: In matters concerning financial health 
and physical properties the Trustees participate dirrrtly in the formula- 
tion of policy and the conduct of the business of the University. The 
Trustee Committee on Finance directs the investment of University funds 
and snpervist*s the management of the off-campits real estate of the Cor* 
poration. The Trustees t*stablish fund«raising policies, approve major 
development programs, help to identify important sources of potential 
finam-ial support, and raise funds. Through the Committee on Grounds 
and Buildings, and with the advice of the President, the Faculty Advisory 
Cumuli t tee on Ai'cliitt*cture, and other resident members of the University 
with relevant interests and competence, the Trustees actively supervise 
long-range physical planning, the determination of architectural styling 
and land.seaping, and the general eondition of the University's ph3*sical 
plant. 

In addition to what has been indicated above, it is understood more 
generally that the Board may contribute advice and eritieisni to the shap- 
ing of aeademie programs and the conduct of affairs in the University. 
If the Board is to assess general policies wisely, it mttst be fully and cur- 
rently informed and be alert and sensitive to particular conditions and 
requirements. Members of the Board often have experience and compe- 
teneo that can be helpful t(» the Univei*sity in its dealing with specific 
probleiiLs. and their advice is most valuable in the early consideration of 
new policies. 

It is the stated intent of the Trustees to continue the general arrange* 
ments deseribt»d above. Modifieatiotis of these arrangments may from time 
to time be adopted in order to improve the University's pursuit of its 
essential missions and to giv*^ the Trustees the benefit of wider points of 
view ill the exercise of the power and authority vested in the Board by 
the law and the Charter of the University. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY - STANFORa CALIFORNIA 
Structurt and Objectivts of tht Unhrtrtity 

There is perhaps more debate and disagreement in the United States 
today than ever before eoncerning the ^'structure and objectivi»t*' of the 
university. 



The present structure is attacked as being undenioeratic and hierar- 
chieal Decisions, it is said, arc nnide by individuals and oligarchies not 
responsible to the people most affeeted by them— the students. The insti- 
tution of the lay Board of Trustees or Regents, whieh is perhaps the most 
peculiarly Amerieuu eoutribntitui to university government, is attacked 
for having alh'grdiy tis«*d its ultimate authority to make the university the 
servant of the most pow. rful riements in the society, big business and the 
govt-niment, in partieular the military establishment. 

This may seem ironie, since the lay Board was long seen as a protective 
buffer, safeguarding academie institutions from undue interference from 
outside— a protection often lacking when governments have direct author- 
ity over higher education. 

The extent to which traditional structures have bec»n modified in re- 
sponse to such criticism varies from one university to another, especially 
in the private sector, where change is generally possible with fewer bureau- 
cratic and political constraints than exist in the state systems of higher 
education. Some Boards of Trustees have added faculty members or stu- 
dents to their membership, and some, responding to the charge of being 
monopolized by older people, have changed their selection procedures to 
assure the inclusion of at least a few recent graduates. In general, however, 
governing boards remain largely composed of older penoni, and drawn 
mostly fnim the ranks of people experienced in business and civic affairs. 

The selection of university presidents tends to be accomplished with the 
aid of more elaborate consultative mechanisms than was once the case. 
Ohm both faculty and students arc given important advisory roles, and 
the faculty enjoys at least as much actual influence in the choosing of the 
president as the governing Board, because of the faculty's greater 
familiarity with the academic profession, from which most candidates 
are drawn. 

Once installed, the president has stibstantially less power, relative to 
other elements in the university, than was true even a few years ago. This 
has come about for several reasons; 

1 ) The faculty plays a more active role, exercising powers long held but 
often allowed to remain dormant, and sometimes claiming new and 
expanded ones as well. 

LM Students, rebelling against authority in all forms, and often failing to 
recognize the limited nattire of the pn^sident s power, have tingled him 
out to be the primary target of confrontation Uctics, with or without 
coercion or violence. 

3) The enormously increased role of the Federal Government, especially 
in the support of research and postgraduate training, has created direct 
tics between individual faculty members and government agencies, by- 
passing the university administration to a considerable extent, and 
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iiiflueih iii<ir tho eluMce of at utltunir artivitios in whi<?li the university 
shall eu{^a^e. 

4) The j^nmth in shi't*r si/t* and t'ompU'xity of nnivtTsitit's, and of their 
oxternal relations, has n^snlt<HI in tho <^rowtli of bnreaucracy within 
tin* institntion, whit^li inevitably places e<»nstraints upon the president s 
freedom of aetion and of deeision-niukin*;. 

At the same time the faeiilty. despite t!i<» devt lopment noted in (1) 
above, has bt»eonie less and less eertain of its rohs and eorrespondingly 
mure sitseeptihle to press nn» from stntlents. Tiider attaek for allegedly 
«>vereuiphasizi!ij^ researeli (as opposetl to teaehinf^), for overspecialization, 
and for ne<?leet of j)n»ssinK st)eial i)n>blenis ^^at do not fit neatly under 
the rubries t»f established aeadeniio si)eeialti<»s, many faculty members 
seem ready to ph*a<! at h»ast half-i»nilty. This often leads to eoneession- 
makin^ or eoii»pn»niis<' when stud<»nts demand an inereast»d voiee in the 
makin*? of aead<Mnie poliey. Tsnally — or, perhaps one should say, thus 
far — this stops short of (rivin*^ students a voting role in the process of 
appointments and promotions of faculty. But a eonsultative or advisor}*^ 
role ft)r studi-nts is no lon<?er rare. 

At first glanee one niiKht think that the students did not share in the 
faculty s uncertainty as to the objectives of the university. Certainly dog- 
matic assertions on the subject are not lacking. But in fact most students, 
Hven at the more controversy-ridden institutions, are reported by social 
scientists who }iave studi<'d the niattiT to be at least reasonably satisfied 
with the established mixture of objectives that characterizes American uni- 
versities. In a way this is hardly surprising, since lioterogeneity of pur- 
poses has been among the most remarkable aspects of higher education in 
the United States. Virtually all Anieriean universities combine professional 
and career training of the most practical kind with study of the liberal 
arts and of (»soteric subjects. At tho Faculty Club, Professors of Sanskrit 
rub elbows with Profeasors of Mechanical Engineering or Hotel Manage* 
ment (although actual conmiunication among scholars in widely separated 
disciplines is often slight). Thus in a sense there is '^something for every* 
body*' in the American university curriculum. 

But this has entailed weakness and vulnerability to criticism, as well 
as strength. Because the university does provide practical training for 
careers in business and the professions, it finds itself derided as merely a 
glorified apprenticeship program for positions in the Establishment. The 
fact that humanistic study and social criticism are also nourished by the 
university, and that its roh' as the leading patron of the arts has never 
been more pnmiinent, gets lost from sight when sueh attacks are launched. 
And faculty in the humanities and the arts, aware that government money 
flo\vs far more fnvly into the support of science and technology than to 
them, feel neglected even though, by the standards that prevail elsewhere 
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in the world, they are very far from he'iuff impoverished. 

Perhaps the principal reason for the self-doubts and uncertainties as to 
direction that afflict universities today. hcAvever, is collapse of moral con- 
sensus in society at lar^'c and on the campus. Because moral consensus is 
so palpably unattainable, moral discourse also withers. The withering is 
aided, too, by the extent to which humanistic fields have been conquered 
by the attempt to intnMluce scientific or would-be scientific method. Small 
wonder that many students become enamoured of neo-romaiitic or anti- 
intellectual avenues towards truth, if they are taujrht that the only kind 
of intellectualism that is worthwhile is that which deals in numbers, quan- 
tification, scientific measurement. 

If the universities can at least partially stabilize their leadprship (some- 
how tlie university presidency must be matle an existence that a person 
can endure for more than a two or three-year span—) ; if they can re- 
cover somewhat from the crisis of confidence that has overtaken them, 
it is entirely possible that their more publicized difficulties in maintaining 
order on the campus may be diminished, and their prestige in the broader 
community restored. 

Richard W, Lyman 
June, 1971 



NATIONAL TAIWAN UNIVERSITY -TAIPEI, TAIWAN 
Univtrsity Objectives and Structure 

National Taiwan I'niversity operates under the general guidance of the 
Mini.stry of Education for the purpase of turning out eidightened, uaeful 
citizens capable of leadership or great individual endeavors in various 
fiehls of intelh>ctual discipliju^ as well as worldly enterprises. There are 
about 12,000 students (including 800 graduate studeiits and 150 foreign 
students) in 31) underj?raduate departments and 38 graduate institute! 
(16 offering doctf>ral degrees). The graduate institutes, afBliated with 
the undergraduate departments concerned which operate under six col- 
leges, do not form a separate administrative unit. 

850 teachers (not ijidudiiig assistants) carry on instructional work and 
research. I?(*asonable cfuitaet has always been maintained between the 
university and the community, particularly in agricultural and engineer- 
ing fields aJid the medical service. Some form of international cooperation 
also exists in the Colleges of Science. Law, and Liberal Arts. 

The university presideiit is not a fund-raiser in the American sense but 
he is a budget-fighter on .several froiits. namely, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. the Cabinet, and the national law-making body. In conducting the 
university admini.stration. th«» president is assisted by the Administrative 
Council whose members include three business deans and six academic 
deans. 
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At pn»s<»nt. oijxht foreign languajfos aro oflFtTcd, namely, English, French, 
German, Spanish, Russian. Latin, Japanese, Korean. English is univer- 
sally required and praetieally useful to a student during almost his entire 
eareer in the university. In addition, one other foreign language is re- 
quired in most rases for reading purposes. Besides English, the most 
popular are German and Japanese. 

There are as yet no area programs as sueli in National Taiwan Univer- 
sity, although niueh attention has been given to Ameriean Literature, 
American History, and U.S.-oriented politieal science. The University ex- 
pects to play an important role in the Center for American Studies now 
being organized under the auspie(»s of the Acadeniia ^Siniea. 

Chen-llsing Yen 
April, 1971 

THAMMASAT UNIVERSITY -BANGKOK, THAILAND 
Structure and Objectives 

1. Every university in Thailand, including Thamniasat, is essentially 
a government department. Teachers are civil servants and receive civil 
s<»rviee scale salaries. The main source of funding is from national budget 
in which appropriations are itemized and strict control over expenditure 
is exercised by the Budget Bureau and the Minister of Finance. New 
departments or facilities cannot be established without the approval of 
the National Education Council, which also control university curricula. 
Each university has a University Council, which is the supreme policy- 
making body within the university ; but every University Council is chaired 
by the Prime Minister and its members are mostly rector, deans, other 
high civil servant*?, some retired civil servants, and in a few exceptional 
cases, representatives from alumni and the private sector. Academic free- 
dom is tolerated within the narrow limits of civil service disciplinary rules. 

2. About two years ago, the National Education Council (NEC) initi- 
ated a movement towards some University autonomy, e.g. block grants 
from the government instead of itemized grants, freedom to pay teachers 
differently from the civil service scale, teachers to be taken out of the 
civil scrnee and civil service discipline, etc. The proposal was recently 
accepted in principle by the Cabinet, subject to details being worked out 
and submitted to it. Work is being done on the details by the NEC staff 
and a number of enthusiastic university teachers. 

In almost every student demonstration recently, the students would 
march to the National Assembly and the Prime Minister's Office, and very 
frequently they would demand to see the Prime Minister, their chairman, 
in person. The result is that the Prime Minister has asked that university 
statutes be amended so that he would no longer be the ex-offieio chairman 
of universities. The bill to that effect is in Parliament. 
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3. [n Thamraasat, the Rector is the chief executive; but there is no 
dfputy-reetor, yet. Instead, there arc a Secretary -dcneral, responsible for 
administrative affairs, an advisory committee for academic affairs and 
another advisory committee for student affairs. 

The Rector, the Deans and the Secretary-General um^i normally once 
a week to discuss policy, administration, appointments, budget, student 
affairs and other affairs. This body, called the •^Dcans^ Meeting'', is not 
recojrnized by the Tnivcrsity Statute, but it is an effective body, de facto. 

4. Thammasat is a humanities and social science university. It has six 
faculties: Law, Political Science, Commerce and Accountancy, Economics, 
Social Administration and Liberal Arts, plus an 'independent'' depart- 
raent of journalism. Each faculty is headed by a Dean appointed for terms 
of four years, renewable. The Rector's term of appointment is two years, 
renewable. The Sccrotary-Ocneral serves at the pleasure of the Rector and 
the government. 

Some faculties arc subdivided into departments. Liberal Arts has eight 
departments ranj^in^' from mathematics to librarianship and linguistics; 
Politi<»al Science has four departments; Commerce and Accountancy two 
and Social Administration two. Law and Economics faculties arc not 
subdivided. 

5. In the past, each faculty tended to ho self-contained ; i.e. each selected 
and recruited its own teachers in all subjects taught in its curriculum. 
Coordination among faculties was minimal. Starting in 1970, there has 
been bett^T cooperation and coordination among faculties with respect to 
curricula, teaching staff, time-tab]. , etc. For instance, now the linguistics 
department in the Faculty of Liberal Arts is responsible for language 
teaching for the whole university, etc. 

^. Thammasat has on the average some 10,000 students and until recently 
about 100 full time t^^achers. mostly in the Faculty of Liberal Arts. The 
other Faculties had relied principally on the special part-time teachers, 
recruited from government departments. The present policy is to increase 
the number of full time teachers and to seek special lecturers outside the 
university OTily for specialized subjects. The number of full time teachers 
now is about 300. among them there are yet too few Ph,D.'s, and M.A.'s. 

7. With too few and too under-qualified teachers, not much research has 
been done. Even now, the main task of a teacher, in most ca^es a new 
graduate, is to teach and to advise students. Serious attempts at research 
are made in the faculty of Economics, with the initiative of Rockefeller 
Visiting Prof*^ssors. 

8. Teachers an* not organized, and very few apart from Deans partici- 
pate in the running of the University or faculties. This state of affairs 
is now reversed and studies are being made for more teachers' participa- 
tion and responsibility. 
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n. Goiniini* Students' Orjranization into a Union was only porniittod 
thm» or four yoars apo. Inoroasinjr studiMit participation is encouraged 
by a few Doans, although it is not yot aecopted officially as a university 
policy. 

10. Ori*^'inally. Tlmninmsat uas crt^atod out of the Law School In 1933, 
it was established under the name of Tniversity of Moral and Political 
Scienees (TMPS) and {?cnerally linked with a h'ftist politician who went 
out of power in 1947. Since then, the name of Moral Science" (Tham- 
masat) has remained, the political component having been left out, al- 
though we are still supposed to teach politienl science as Well. The asso- 
ciation, in the mind of present day politicians, of Thammasat with past 
politics makes it more difficult to reform the university. Still some reforms 
have been madr and others are going on. 

11. Originally, the main objectives of the Law School and the U.M.RS. 
were to produce and train civil servants to man (and ** woman") govern- 
ment def)artments. Tn this, there was success in the sense that UMPS 
alumni have occupied important posts everywhere in the Kingdom. The 
presont objective of Thamnias.it is to promote knowledge by teaching and 
research, as well as to serve society. Nevertheless, the majority of our 
students have to earn their living immediately after obtaining a Bachelor 
degree. Ilenee. some degree of professional training is necessary in the 
fourth year of undergraduate curricula. Post graduate programs are 
part-time programs for most students. Then* are full time Master pro- 
grams only for a small number of students at one or two faculties. % 

Puey Ungphakorn 
June, 1971 



THE UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO ^ JAPAN 

Structure and Objectives 

The present structure of the University is summarized in a separate 
brochure to be distributed to the participants. 

Since the students unrest in 1968, the structure and the system in edu- 
cation, research and administration of the University have been criticized 
from both inside and outside of the University and it is seriously recog- 
nized that it is imperative to improve them to solve the problems raised 
by the students and to meet the future needs of the society, keeping the 
basic objectives and academic standards of the university. 

A committee was established to prepare a report to the President on the 
reformation of the university, which was submitted on May 18 and was 
exposed to discussion by all members of the university. 

Ichiro Kate 
June, 1971 
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YONSEI UNIVERSITY -KOREA 
Structure and Objectives 



Yoimci rniversity is or^raiiizcd into 10 Collej^i^s (three in the Modical 
Complex) eoiiiprisinj? 41 D^partinciits (majors): fhv graduate schools; 
and thrco teaohinjjr Iiistitutt^s. Htndonts are adinittcHl by Department. Total 
enrollment is about 7,800. All administrativt* officers are appointed by the 
President, certain ont^s with Board approval. At tlie Department level, 
faculty fully participate in decision making. On the College level there 
are usually regular faculty meetings, but these are largely forums, and 
most decision makin*? is by the Dcau in eon.sultation with the Department 
Heads. On the University level the Academic Council, composed of some 
27) Deans and other university officers, moots bi-weckly and makes the 
regular on-going policy and administrative decisions. Technically its func- 
tion is advis(»ry to the President but in fact the President seldom over- 
rides its decisions. 

Although this system seems to indicate little faculty participation in 
decision making, the faculty in fact has a very strong voice. It is cus- 
tomary to rotate Deans, Department Heads and other offices fairly rapidly 
among the faculty (average, 34 years) which tends to make them more 
**faculty than ''administration'* minded. In practice the administration 
cannot put through policies or programs .strongly resi.sted by the faculty, 
and needed changes and reforms are sometimes difficult to eflfcct. 

There is no official student participation in decision making, but the 
officers of the Student As.soeiation have regular meetings with the Deans 
(by Colleges) and the President. In addition, each Department (major) 
assigns one or more advisors to each year-class of each department — 
usually 30 to 40 per advisor. Communications arc open and very close con- 
tact is maintained, so a broad base of student opinion is known to the 
faculty and reflected in decision making. This also serves as a channel of 
information to the students. So far this has proved to be an adequate sys- 
tem, though there is a constant undercurrent of student power" 
problems. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the Ministry of Education exerts t 
heavy influence, both directly through specific provisions of various edu- 
cational laws and indirectly through its implied regulatory and permit 
granting power. Fortunately, Yonsei*s position in Korean society gives 
it a certain independence not eiij(»yed by some smaller and newer insti- 
tutions. 

An additional very important element in the university structure should 
be mentioned. Yonsei (and other Korean universities) have a wide variety 
of institutes serving many different functions, but serving primarily as 
vehicles for cooperatives, interdepartmental and inter-diseiplinary re- 
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search, social action, and outreacb. Such funds as may be needed come 
from special j^'rants for specific objectives, either from the university itself 
or from outside sources. The Institutes are controHed by Committees ap- 
pointed by the PresicK'nt, upon the recommendation of the institute. 
Institutes have proved to be a Hexibh' and effective system for introducing 
change, taking action, or doin»? researeh as each Institute is staffed and 
directed by enthusiasts and sj)eeiahsts. 

Objectives of education are always complex and difficult to analyze and 
determine, with professed and practiced aims often in eoafliet and with 
priorities shifting and situations and personnel chan*re. Ih)Wever, in broad 
terms, Yonsei sees itself as a trainer of youth for nM»dt'rn Korea; as a 
stimulator of research both to improve the quality of teaching? and to add 
U) the sum of knowledge so as to serve mankind, directly and indirectly; 
and (more recently) as a direct aj^'ent of change in various aspects of 
K'»rean life and society, both for the sake of the changes that are needed 
and as an example of social participation to the students. It is intended 
that all tliis be done in the context of, and inspired by the Christian faith. 

Of these functions, Yonsei still feels that teaching is paramount, and 
that the others are justified in large part for their feedback value, for 
inspiring better teacliing. This is not to deny the value of research for the 
sake of knowleilge. nor to belittle the obligation to service. It is simply to 
reiterate that the university's first obligation is to teach, and that the 
quality of teaching must liot be sacrificed for other values. 

In carrying out these functions the university feels a conscious respon- 
sibility to be an innovatt>r and an experinicntor. It makes a point of intro- 
ducing new nietliods and curricula, new areas of ri^search, new fields of 
service, and although proud of its reputation as an innovator it realizes 
liow much more needs to be done. 

Kelatetl to this objective of innovation is Yonsei 's policy of being an 
international univei-sity of world standards — so much so tliat it is some- 
times criticized as a "foreign" institution. It has made a conscious effort 
to introduce foreign concepts and influences and to maintain every pos- 
sible contact with institutions and individuals in other lands. In the past 
this has meaitt primarily the United States, but there have also been ex- 
changes with other parts of Asia, and it is hoped to strengthen such ties. 
We believe fimdy that such internationalization strengthens all three of 
the basic functions, and contributes to innovation. We are convinced that 
only in such variety can the greatest strength emerge. We are committed 
to the faith that this is the best way to serve the students, the nation, the 
world, and Christ. 

Tae Sun Park 
O 1 April, 1971 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY -CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSEHS 
Area and Languagt Study Proframs 



The ttTin **an*a and language study proifraius*' Ims usually bmi intiT- 
preted as n»ft»iTin^ to the study of cultun's and areas iH)t ath'quately 
fovered in the traditiuual educational eurrieuluni. From the American 
point of view tlust* are i*tinniionly thoujfht u{ as the Soviet Union-East 
Kurope, Latin Aim^rifa. Afrira, the Midtlle East» South Asia (the Indian 
area), East Asia i (Mdim, Japan and their nei^'hbors), and Southeast Asia. 
Of these, the Soviet Union-Eahtern Europe anil Latin America areas are 
in a sense variants of the tiaditional Western cultural experience, and 
the first of these fiflds has become so developed at Harvard as to no longer 
constitute a special ])roblem, African studies have been incorporated into 
Afro-American Studies'' and thus constitute a special category, quite 
distinct from other area studies. Of the remaining fields, Harvard has 
chosen to put nn>st emphasis on East Asia, recoi^'uizinj? that the limited 
resources of any uiuvcrsity pret»ludt's the possibility of extensive devel- 
opment and hi{?h quality in all. The descrii)tion below of the East Asian 
area and lan^uajrc proj?ranis applit»s only in varying degrees to the other 
fields, in descendiri'* order to the Middle East, South Asia, and Southeast 
Asia. 

Instruction and research in tln» East Asian field exist at Harvard under 
a broad variety of rubi ics and pr')grams, running all the way from Gen- 
eral Education" ti» the Ph.D. in **Far Eastern Languages/* The whole 
structure is too complieat(»d to be easily described. But it is worth noting 
the fundamental principle that the instructional staff, which is divided 
vertically into disciplinary departments, is joined horizontally by inter- 
departmental connnittees and programs, such as the ''Regional Studioa- 
East Asia'' pr(»gram, under which the bulk of the study on East Asia at 
the M.A. level takt»s phi(»e, tht* "Joint Ph.D» in History and Par Eastern 
Languages/' which is by far the largi»st of tin* Ph.D. programs in the 
field, and the East Asian Research ('onunitte**, whieh brings most of the 
teaching staff and n'si un h w(u*k<'rs together in an over-arching research 
organization. 

Instruction on East Asia can be described as existing at three levels: 
introductory, comparative, and specialist. The introductory level could 
also be eall(»d ** remedial," because if a sense of world citizenship is to be 
developed, there should be adequate instruction at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level about other great cultural traditions, and this sort of intro- 
ductory instruction should not be postponed to the college level, where it 
will reach only a relatively small elite. The chief courses at this intro- 
ductory level are two Freshman level courses in Chinese and Japanese 
history and civilization and a middle group course (open to undergrad- 
uates and graduatis) on C'ldnrse humanities, whieh between them attract 
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rouit^tly 600 or inoro studonts and thus eloso to half of the studoiiti in 
any undergraduate elann. (A Harvard^HadelifFe undergraduate elaiw 
numbers about 1^450.) Klenientary language work in Chinese, «Ja|)anitie, 
Korean and Vietnamese can also hi* eonsidered introduetory, periuitting 
students to test their interest and hniKua^e abilities before eunuuitting 
themselves tt» deeptT studies. 

At the eoinparative level are u Nvide ran^^e of middle {(roup eoUi*ses on 
history, political science, soeit»h>>ry, eeontMnies, literature and art on China 
and Japan (and history for Korea and Vietnam), whieh are quite com* 
parabh' to courses in such fields in traditional Western studies and draw 
comparable numbers of stmlents. some spreialixin^ in East Asia but moiv 
taking such courses lar^^ely for their eoinparative value. In addition, there 
are nmny courses, particularly in sociohiiry, economies, and political sei- 
ence, in whieh nuitt*rials are drawn from China and still more from Japan 
for comparative studies in some aspects of these disciplines. 

At the specialist level, there are possibilities for serious concentration 
on some aspect of East Asian studies for undergraduates, commonly in 
preparation for more professional training in graduate school; the Re- 
gional Studies-East Asian progrant at the M.A. level; and a broad variety 
of highly specialized Ph.D. pro^^rauis. The bulk of the students now com- 
ing to the M.A. program have had some language and area preparation 
either as undergraduates or through residence in East Asia, but for moit 
of them it is nonetheless a two*year program. Those who complete it mutt 
achieve a reasonable readtnir and speaking ability in one of the East Atian 
languages, a fair breadth of knowledge as demonstrated by the taking of 
several middle group courses, and a promise of ability as a research scho- 
lar, as demonstrated by a seminar research paper. The program does not 
produce mature finished scholars in the East Asian field but serves as a 
testing ground in which students discover whether they have the interests 
anil abilities to become fully professional scholars in the field. The various 
Ph.D. programs, which usually take three to five years beyond the M.A., 
are designed to produce such scholars in a number of disciplines and spe- 
cial fields. 

Qeneralizing from the Harvard experience in East Asian studies, I 
would draw the following conclusions regarding the direction area and 
language studies in the United |^tates should take: 



1. Until adequate instruction In non-Western cultures is incorporated 
into American elementary and setlondary education, all college level liberal 
arts institutions should have introductory** instruction in one or more 
of the other great cultu** .! traditions. 

2. Such institutions should also have some instruction at what I have 
called the comparative level '* on one or more of these fields, both through 
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fip<*t*iali/f(l tMiursrs aiul throujrii rourst'H im'orporatiiijr inattTialn from the 
noii-W«'St«'rn fultiiral aroas for fomparatnT purposos. 

3. Elonientary lan^Miajfo instnietioii in at least oiio uou-Europoau lan- 
iriiairi* should be set up iii all institutions that can possibly afford this, 
to onabli* students to ascertain the depth of their interest and the level 
of their ability before ef»inmittin^ themselves to serious graduate study in 
the field. 

4. Any major university should have a diversified program up to the 
Ph.D. h»vel in at h»a«t one of the major non-W(»stern cultures (the very 
eoneept of 'Miniversity should demand this today), and there should be 
adequate nimibers and reasonable geographic spread of such centers in 
each of th«» nmjor eultural fields. 

Edwin O. Reischauer 
April 1971 

THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
Arti and Languagt Studitt Proframmti 

Area studies are an important part of this University's research pro- 
graramo. Among the sevtTal centres under the Institute of Social Studies 
and the Humanities is the OfUtre of East Asian Studies, which conducts 
researeli on Japan. Korea and Southeast Asia in close cooperation with 
other institutions and individual scholars. Its major activities are: to 
promntt* internationul interest in the study of the East Asian region; to 
train experts in Ea-st Asian Studies to serve the University; to acquire 
research nmtfrials anfl reference books; to hold seminars on research proj- 
ects; to publish research findings; to provide research facilities for scho- 
lars fnmi (nvrseas: to participate in international conferences; and to 
exehangp publications. Two research projcftn have been completed, name- 
ly. a transcriptioti of Emperor Tu-dnc s Sino-Victnamese Dictionary and 
a C(»lleetion of Chinesi' inscriptions in Singapore, and the result* will 
soon ho published. 

With the Hssistanee (»f the foreign governments concerned, the Uni- 
versity is ablt» to oflTcr. aside from Chinese and English, four other Ian- 
guages; Kn'ueh. German, and Japanese as minor degree courses, and 
Italian as an eh^ctive. An intt»r-diseiplinary committee has been set up 
to promote studies in these fiekls. For administrative convenience, each 
College takes care of one foreign language programme offered as minor 
degree cours<»s: — Japanese in Chung Chi, French in New Asia and Ger- 
man in United. However, these language courses arc offered on an inter- 
collegiate basis so that students from all CoUcgi^s may attend the courses 
freely. 

Chinese and English language studies arc not only compulaory for 
first and second year students, but full-scale major and minor degree 
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pro^ranuiies an* couduett'd throiifrlHiut the four years on Chinese and 
Engflish Lan«rna«r<'s and [literatures. 

A Chinese I.in«ruistirs Ri»seareh Centre was established at this Hni- 
versity in 1%6. Projeets undertaken iuehido studies on Cantonese as 
spoken in lIon«? Koufr. studies of the phonoh)^y and grammar of arehaie 
Chinese, and eonipilation of a dietionary of Chinese bronze inscriptions 
of the pre-C*h'in period. 

The Tniversity has eoumiitted itself to a programmed development of 
area and language studies. Steps are taken to promote the interest of 
staff and students, to provide facilities for study and research in these 
fields, and to encourage and support them in these studies. In this, as in 
its other endeavours, the University believes firmly in the importance of 
int'Tuational and inter-university cooperation. 

Choh-Ming Li 
May, 1971 



NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Area and Language Study Programs 

Rcspiniding with enthusiasm to the concept of language and area pro- 
grams, Xew York TnivtTsity in the late 1950\s introduced programs in 
four an^as Latin America, the Middle East, Ea.stern Europe, and South- 
East Asia. The programs seemed justified initially by the skills at hand 
of numbers of faculty members in <'a<'li area. Masters programs were of- 
fered and even work towards the Ph.D. Financial resources seemed avail- 
able in Federal grants — for fellowships, for additional staff, and for 
facilities. 

It became apparent, however, that the very basic ingredient in any w'ell 
defined area program nnist be language facility in the target area. NYU 
has excellent supporting language instruction in .Spanish, Slavic, Hebrew, 
and Arabic — support, that is, on all l<»vels (from beginning courses to 
advanced and specialized ones). It did not have the capability in Asian 
languages. It also lacked social scientLsts in supporting Slavic fields. 

In jf)64-65 the Graduate Seh(M)l reassmed these programs and realized 
that a.) the pres<»nee of one or two professors (excellent though they may 
be) cannot make an adequate ar'^a program; b.) logistic support and co- 
operation from all auxiliary departments is necessary as well is from 
newly created budgets, and c.) that some obligation devolved upon pro- 
grams and program directors to see to it that students earning degrees 
should be able to be placed academically. The Graduate School took a 
hard look at its position with respect to tlies<» three points and found that 
it was spreading itself too thin to accomplish its aims with excellence. 

It, therefore, did three things: a.) phased out its incipient programs 
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in South-East Asia and Eastern Europe; b.) broadened its I^tiii Amer. 
iean program to iiieludc Spain and Portujral in a new Ibero-American 
profrrani; c.) reorjranized into four lof?ieal fkH^tions the Near Eastern Lan- 
jrua«re and Literature profrrain (Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, and Turkish), 
streufrtheuinfr the faeulties aiid library oolleetiims at the same time. Thus 
we felt we eould work to streiijrth, limit area dejrrees to the M.A., and 
arrange for the Ph.D. in one of the regular diseiplines, with a speeialty 
in the area field. Thus our graduates would have better employment op. 
portunities, given the then tightly disciplined system of T.S. aeademia. 

We have held to tlu»S4» two programs, and have now gained faculty 
consent to offer Ph.D. work in Near Eastern languages and Literatures 
under the revived impetus for academic spread rather than specialization. 
Students in both gain from our participation in consortia (with Columbia, 
Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylvania). 

In l%r> we established our Center for International Studies, with fac 
ulty and fellowships support from the Ford Foundation, to do library 
and field studies largely post-graduate (but with some junior fellowships) 
in law and the social sciences internationally. The department of politics, 
eeononiiis. hist(»rv, sociology, and anthropology benefited from the ar- 
rangement. 

The basic ingnnlients fc»r a graduate program in area studies, within 
the r.S. .system of aeademia are- 

a. ) possession by the student of the elements of a basic 

discipline (economies, literature, etc.) ; 

b. ) language ability in the chosen area: 
e. ) historical and subject matter spread. 

A final note might be that to carry on such regional studies programs 
at a levi«l of real excellence is an expensive undertaking. Library com- 
mitnients are heavy; intensive small-class language instruction is costly; 
and the extra training needed to pnKluce a social scientist with regional 
expertise also tends to make such a faculty member higher paid than 
average. Also not to be underestimated is the difficulty of persuading rep- 
resentatives of traditional academic disciplines of the value to them of 
having a regional specialist in their department. Special funding is 
needed. 

James SL Hester 
June, 1971 



NANYANG UNIVERSITY -SINGAPORE 
Lanfuage Teaching 

Language teaching has special .dgnificance for multi-racial Singapore; 
not only is it a means to international communication and understand- 
ing, but. e(|ually as important, it is a significant means of achieving thmc 
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sani^ onils ainon*? its own fitiz«»iis. About 749r of Sinjrapor*' s eitizons are 
ethnic Chiin»so; approximat**ly 15% are ftliiiie Malay; 8% are ethnic 
Indian or Pakistani; the remaintler are of various races. While Sinj?aporc 
was under British rule for 140 years. Enj^lish was the lan^ua^re of gov- 
ernment and much of the island s business community, and a large num- 
ber of English medium selniols were set up. NevertlieU»s8 the colonial gov- 
ernment ditl not place any restrictions on the establishment of Chinese 
medium sehools by the immigrant Chinese, who formed the bulk of the 
population. On achieving independ^Micc the new Singapore government 
recognized four official languages: Chinese (Mandarin), English, Malay, 
and Tamil, with Malay as the national language. With such linguistic 
diversity in the c*mntry. language teaching plays a paramount role in 
the currirnlum of the Singaptire sehools from the first year of primary ^ 
school through university training. 

Because so many languages are spoken by significant numbers of its 
citizens. Singapt>re has seho*>ls in which Mandarin. English, Malay, and 
Tamil are used as the medium of instruetion. Aetually, most Chinese in 
Singapore do not speak Mandarin as a native language, but in their homes 
they speak Canton(Vse. Ilokkien. Te«)ehew. or some other dialect ; they learn 
Mandarin as the language of the schools. Many Chinese speak not one, 
but two or even three dialects uind perhai)s some Malay) as well as Man- 
darin. Even though there are sehools using all four official languages, over 
80% of the selmols ust» either English tir Mandarin as the main medium 
of instruetitm. with the former outnumbering the latter. 

From the first day they enter scho*)l, students must begin study of a 
second language. M«>st eluwwe English or Mandarin as the s*»eond language. 
< Pronouncements by government leatlers strongly encourage non-English 
speakers to learn English becausi* it is the language of international com- 
merce and is the means of understanding mmlern technology.) During 
the first twelve years in sehool. approximately 1/5 of the students* tutorial 
time is d<»voted to the study of language. Sonu» students — who can begin 
the study of a third language in grade three — will devote an even larger 
portion of their time to language stutly. 

Emphasis on language proficiency is continued at miiversity level. Both 
of Singapore's universities have language centres with modern language 
laborat(>ries, devoted chiefly tf) second language teaching. The Ijanguagc 
Ontre at the Cniversity of Singapore (an English language university) is 
primarily concerned with teaching Mandarin to its undergraduates, who 
are drawn largely from English language schools. 

The language Centre at Nauyang T^niversity (a Chinese language uni- 
versity) has a large programme in teaching English to its students, who 
are drawn largely from Chinese language schools and who must reach a 
certain standard of English before they arc allowed to graduate. (Stu- 
dents from English language schools on the other hand, must mt^t a 
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ciTtain standard of Mandarin in ord^r to {graduate.) The Centre also 
offers advanced eourises in Enjrlish beyond the minimum requirement, 
and each year an inereasinjc number of students are enrolling in such 
euurses. Courses in the Malay lanjrua^e are also available. 

In addition to Chin^'se, Enj?lisli and Malay, a number of foreign lan- 
guages, including Japam»»*» and German, are taught at the Language 
<;e!itrc as eleetive courses. It also offers intensive courses in Mandarin for 
foreign students, with students coming from America, Japan, Russia, and 
various European countries to devote full time to Mandarin study, 

Other trpportuiiitii^s are available for Singaporeans to study languages 
beyond primary and secondary school. The Singapore Adult Education 
Board, the Teachers* Training Colleg*-, and other schools in the country 
offer a variety of courses in languag(»s. Informal opportunities of many 
kinds are readily available to students studying the language. Daily radio 
and television progrannnes are broadeast in the four official languages. 
Newspapers and periodicals printed in these languages can easily be ob- 
tained. Speakers of many languages are found in business and social con- 
tacts throughout the city and students have ample opportunity to practice 
the language they arc studying. 

The ultimate goal of this great effort in language study is to make 
Singapore citizens bi-lingual (or multi-lingual), with the ability to com- 
municate effectively h\ at least two languages. Achieving this goal will 
aid materially in helping Singapore establish its position in the inter- 
national connnunity and will also assist in promoting better communi- 
cation and understanding in a multi-racial society, 

R. L. Huang 
May, 1971 



STANFORD UNIVERSITY -STANFORD. CALIFORNIA 
Area and Languace Studies Programs 

It is difficult to speak with precision to so broad a topic as **the currrent 
state of university an»a and language studies programs/' As one might 
expect in enterprise's as varied as American universities, these programs 
are found in all niann«T «)f conditions from strong and flourishing to 
barely surviving. XevtTtlu»hss, I will hazard a generalization in the form 
of a paradox: Language and area studies in American universities have 
never been strtmger than they are now, and they have never been in more 
serious trouble. 

Their strength is evident in s<»veral respects. Its most obvious manifesta- 
tion is that every major American university now has more good faculty, 
more sroml graduate stud(»nts, more course offerings, and better library 
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holdings in fields associated with language and area programs than ever 
before. This n presents a gennine triumph of national educational policy 
and planning in Ameriea. It is the product of early recognition by major 
philanthropic foundations that the nation was tleficient in systematic 
knowledge of cultures outside its boundaries and that it lacked the capa- 
city to generate either the knowledge the trained people needed to 
acquire it. A number of foundations, particularly Fonl, Rockefeller, and 
Carnegie moved to develop that capacity by grants to a relatively small 
number of leading institutions. In the niid-19r)0's the national govern- 
ment also cntiTed the fiold with significant financing for the expansion 
of unive^rsity language and area programs. The development of these pro- 
grams .stamls as a nimlel t)f enlightened national policy: early identifica* 
tion of a problem and early efforts to nn)ve toward solutions by the private 
sector, followed by governmental recognition o( the problem and action 
by the government based on thi» earlitT sueeessful experience. 

Why, then, at the height of their strength, are these programs in 
jeopardy ? The present pnibK uis appear to me to be twofold. The first set 
of problems is financial, the seeon<l is intellectual. 

The financial problems are easy enough t(» describe. In part, language 
and area programs are simply caught in the financial problems that are 
afflicting universities, generally. In part, however, they constitute a spe- 
cial ease because they have gone through a period of rapid expansion 
which has been heavily depentlent on fouutlatiou and government funding. 
The reason this has become a problem is that the foundations, about five 
years ago, decided that, since the government was providing funds for 
these programs, they could use their limited res*)urces for newer and 
equally pressing needs. Almost simultaneously, however, it became clear 
not only that the gov<*rnnnM)t was not going to fill the resulting gap but 
that for fiscal and budgetary reason.s, its intf»ntion was to reduce the pre- 
vailing level of support. Caught in this sudden squeez*». a number of insti- 
tutions suddenly found themselves unprepared to assume full financial 
responsibility for tht\st» v*»ry expensive programs. Some programs have 
unquestionably suffennl. although if the final result is a more stable and 
assured level of support for thos<» that survive, this whole episode will not 
have been without value. 

A second set of problems is perhaps h*ss visible, but in some ways more 
dangerous to the continued integrity of language and area programs. To 
put the matter in its simple.st terms, these programs have become deeply 
involved in the controversies over Vietnam and the status of minorities 
in American society. The programs most directly affected by the Vietnam 
war are, of course, those having to do with East and Southeast Asia. In 
the past few years we have witnessed events ranging from attacks on sclio* 
lam for their position on the war to bitter controversy within faculties 
and professional associations over the extent to which .students of Asia 
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should put their scholarship to the s**rvi<»t» of a particular view of foreign 
policy. One can understand and even sympathise with the deep feelingi 
that produce such controversy and yet still recognize the inevitably bane- 
ful effects on faculty and student morals and on the kind and quality of 
scholarship and teaching? that political conflict produccf. 

Moreover, the product of Vietnam is not limited to Asian Studiei. 
There has also developed a small but significant and strident view that 
all international studies programs are servants and carriers of American 
imperialism — political, cultural, and economic. This point of view, for 
example, lay behind the attacks on Harvard's Center for International 
Studies — attacks that included sit-ins, mill-ins, and bombs. We can only 
spcculati^ and piubably not usefully, about how influential this view will 
becoiiic. 

Finally, let me mention briefly the controversy on a number of cam- 
puses and ill national professional associations about the extent to which 
African Studies, as they have developed in the United States, are relevant 
to the coneei iis of Black people in America. We are already seeing, and 
we will surely see more, ehallenge.s to the ability of any White person 
to teach or study Africa, and efforts to subsume African Studies under the 
broader rubric of Black Studies. Here. too. we cannot see the end; we may 
be sure, however, that it will differ in im|>ortant respects from the present 
and that some dej^rec of turmoil will accompany the movement from here 
to there. 

I would summarize by sayiiif? that it is hazardous to make predictions 
about any sij^nificant aspect of American society. When the part under 
inspection involves higher education, money, foreign policy, and race, to 
predict is not only hazardous but foolhardy. Still, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the underlyinjr strength of language and area studies provides 
grounds for at least eautious oj^timism. 

Richard W. Lyman 
June, 1971 



THAMMASAT UNIVERSITY -BANGKOK. THAILAND 
Area and Language Studitt Programmts 

1. Thanmiasat offers English, French, German and Japanese as foreign 
languages. The majority of students are required to take English, which 
they have learned at secondary schools at any rate. In Liberal Arts, Politi- 
cal Science and Journalism, students can choose any of the four; but still 
most students choose English. 

2. The medium of instruction and examination in all subjecu is Thai 
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(with the exception of the full time Master of Economics programme 
which uses £n<,Mish throu«^lu)Ut). The lack of Thai textbooks and the need 
for .students to ke<*p up with learne<l journals make it a necessity for stu« 
dents to h'arn En<^lisli (or another forei<^n lan^ruaj^^c). To enter the eivil 
service, university graduates also are r'»<iuired to pass an examination in 
Eii<,Mish. 

Until 1970. English was made compulsory for all students for each of 
the four years in the currieuhi. Most faculties set their own standard and 
reeruited their own ** teachers" of En<?lish. 

3. The common complaint annuity throu<;htful <?raduatcs was that their 
knowled^pTe oi Enj?lish was w<)rs<» at the end of the university career than 
at the «'nd of secondary school education. (And this complaint is not con- 
fined to Tliammasat {graduates.) There an* many reasons for this retro- 
gress: la) too f<'W qualifie<l teachers tri«»d to tcaeli too many students; 
(b) too often the teaeluTs engaged were not qualified; (e) too often the 
tear lung was only a formality, or even a joke, e.g. t<»aching English con- 
versation to a elass of :iOO; (d) diversity in the initial knowledge of 
English of the students in secondary schools ranging from rural schools 
where English is worst, to missionary schools wliere students are fluent; 
(e) no clear objective or priority of objectives in teaching English. 

4. Since 1970 the teaching of English lias been integrated for the whole 
university and the linguistics department has been made responsible for 
this job. Students are pre-elassified in their first year according to their 
initial knowledge, and those whose English is sut-standard have to take 
nou-credit remedial courses. At the same time, the requirement to take 
English as a compulsory subject is reduced to only the first year stand- 
ard : after the first year, students can choose English or not in the same 
way as any selective subject. This will tend to reduce the number of stu- 
dents to be taught. Also priority is given to reading comprehension for 
all students: only the stronger ones are taught writing, listening and 
speaking. It is expected that this Lingui.stics Department will develop 
into an Institute of English and that it will eventually provide post- 
graduate intensive courses of English for those who need to continue 
their studies abroad or to pass civil service examinations. 

5. With little basic knowledge of German or French or Japanese at 
secondary school level, the students choosing these languages cannot learn 
very much during their university career. Reforms ought to be made in 
the secondary education curriculum, in particular with respect to Japa- 
nese. A few other languages ought to be taught as well at the secondary 
level, namely C'hinese, Malayan and Russian: then the universities could 
follow up. 

G. Because most textbooks are in English (or French or German) and 
most university teachers are trained in Europe or the United States, stu- 
dents have a great deal of knowh»dgc of what happens in the West. Prince 
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Wan, our foriiuT Ri'ctor. lias srt a |)oli(»v of urjrinjr students to loam more 
about Thailatid and has appointee! a coniinittiv to prepare a curriculum 
of "Thai Studies" which will embrace lanjruajre, hist(»ry, culture, religion, 
polities, eonuneree, eeononiies and soeial affairs (e(uieentration on North- 
ern Thailand studit»s has also been initiated by Chienginai University). 
Thoujrhtful scholars feel ashamed that so far the subject of Thai studies 
has been the exelusive huntin*? jrround of American and European scho- 
lars with results which are not always accurate or happy. 

7. As far as this writer knows, there is oidy one Institute of Asian 
Studies in Thailand, that is in Chulahuijrkorn Fnivcrsity. In Thammasat, 
in 1970, we bcfran to teach Japanese economic history and Japanese eco- 
nomic development : and this is intended to be the first courses, followed 
by studies in Japanese politics. Japanese soeial system, Japanese history, 
♦•tc. which altojjether mifrht turn out to become a comprehensive area 
study. In my opinion, the other areas that we need to study are China, 
India and Pakistan, South-East Asia. Eaeh area should be studied in 
depth and eaeh deserves a separate institute in the loufj run. 

Pucy rngphakorn 
June, 1971 



UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO- JAPAN 
Area Studies Program 

Systematic research and education on area studies have been carried 
out in the followinj? cours(^s in tlu* CoUej^e of General Education as senior 
ecuirses of underj?raduates for 2 and a half years and graduate courses: 

1 ) American Area Studies 

2) En^rlish (Pritish) Area Studies 
:]) French Area Studies 

4) (fcrman Area Studies 

.")) KiLssian Area Studies 
In each Courses, the undcrjrra<luate curriculum consists of lectures of 
specific lan^uasr^* (10 units, 1 unit is jriven to a lecture of one hour per 
week for a semester of IT) weeks), history (4), history of and contcni- 
porary thouirht (4), polities (4), economy (4). literature (4), geography 
(2), M^cial life (2, seienee and technolo^ry (2) and seminars of 10 units. 

Specific researches in ar^a studies are jrrowinj? in varieties in sizes and 
fields around almost the whole university. A survey performed in 1941 
showed that (ifiO researchers in this university are more or less involved 
in this category. 

The Institute of Oriental Culture was established in the University in 
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1941. Major efforts arc bt'in*; dcvotrd Ihorc in intordisciplinary (although 
limited in oultiiral and social soiencos) collaboration in Asian Studies. 
China has beoji its major field of research, however, reeeiitly efforts have 
been made to cover other regions of Asia. The Institute has a Documenta- 
tion Center for oriental studies, established in 1966 and the collection of 
Chinese books there is regarded as one of tlic finest in the world. 

There is a recent trend to include the regional planning in this cate- 
gory, especially in the ease to consider a broad region, sometimes, by 
means of systems analysis. Some researchers in the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, especially in the Department of Urban Engineering, are interested 
in this field. 

A committee was organi/«'d in the Tnivcrsity in 1%6 to prepare a 
report for the President, surveying the area studies in the university, and 
reeommcitding some measures of grouping the scattered researchers to- 
ward th^ more effective collaboration. The eoniinittcc has been looking 
into the possibility of establishing a large Research Center of Area Studies, 
but has not yet reached any conclusion, owing to the interruption of its 
activities by the university disturbances. 

Language Studies m the University of Tokyo, June, 1971 

There are two major groups in this univt^rsity, which are interested in 
language studies, one in the College of General Education and the other 
in the Faculty of Letters. 

The language studies are considered here to be classified into various 
fields. For example, .some researchers study foreign languages as a measure 
of undcrstandijig the culture of respective countries and arc classified into 
the area study group. Some others are grouped into philosophers, his- 
torians, .social .seientist.s and of course the lingui.st8. 

It is needless to say, that the language study is considered to be useful 
methods for improving cross-cultural understanding, as pointed out in 
the background paper of this meeting, prepared by the planning group 
in June last year. In this connection, it is seriously introspected that the 
language educatioJi and studies in this university had been heavily in- 
clined to the studies of languages of western countries and that Chinese 
was the only major subject in Asia languages. 

The University has a Language Laboratory under the administration 
of the Faculty of Letters (Literature), which is located in the Central 
Library. The laboratory consists of the Language Laboratory System 
fL. L. the hearing praeti.se room, the recording and sound recopy 
facilities and the Linguistic Library. Audiomaterials covers about 50 
different languages, including 1480 recording discs and 805 tapes. 

/• Ichiro Kato 

" ^ June, 1971 



YONSEI UNIVERSITY --KOREA 
Area and Languagt Programs 

Area pro^rrains aro virtually non-pxistent in Korea, and until rooontly 
lanfftiaffp training was alranst oxchisively limited to Enj?lish as the first 
fand usually reqiiirod) foreipn langtuaffe, witli Krenoli and German as 
second foreign lanpuapes. 

Yonsei Tniversity has ree.'ntly iustituted a Korean Studies Program'' 
at the Masters level for foreicrn students. Soj?a!ip Jesuit University has 
an under{?raduate ^^Xraeriean Studies Propranr\ and there are of course 
fhinose and Japanose elements iti many diseiplines. The Ilaiikook College 
of Foreign Studi(^s has the widest variety of programs, but the academic 
quality of tho institution is not regarded very hiphly in Korea. A few 
departments at Yonsei. notably History a!id Philosopliy, have de-facto 
divisions between oriental and western majors, and do introduce survey 
courses on other Asian cultures, Pcyoud this there is almost nothing. 

Snperfieially. this is freqoputly blamed on the narrowly rigid, depart- 
ment-cejitered system of education in Korea, but in fact it is because 
there is no real demand for area studies. An increasing (though still small) 
number of educators are bejrinning to urge greater acquaintance with the 
rest r.f Asia, and the gov-rnment, in its desire to strengthen its ties with 
other developing countries, is also starting to adopt a similar attitude. 
However, students in general see little future for such majors, and em- 
ployers ^'including tlic government) have not yet shown any preference 
for candidates with the skills and knowledge that area programs produce. 

The limited amount of language study can more properly be attributed 
to Ministry of Education restrictions. Although colleges arc free to offer 
almost any "s^^cond foreign language '\ Ministry approval is needed to 
offer majors. Kceently. however, the Ministry has begun to give permission 
for lamxuages that the government considers to have diplomatic signifi- 
cancc. Moht hmguagt* study, however, has laid emphasis on reading skill 
and paid little attention to speaking and writing, or to cultural aspects of 
language. Yonsfi has pioneered in attempts* to introduce modern linguistic 
methods, especially in its Korean Language Institute and English Lan- 
guage Institut(% but most languag<» teaching is rather traditional. 

In looking toward the future, several interrelated changes must be made 
if area and language programs avo to be expanded and made effective. 

First of all. there* must be created a meaningful demand for persons 
trained in such programs. The university has a limited, but important, 
role in creating such a demand, mostly by persuading employers of the 
advantages of such trainees. There must also be a place in the academic 
world for these graduates, partly because many of the best students aspire 
to academic position, partly as an indication that the university itself 
respects its own product. Other factors that go into creating a demand 
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are probably boyond tho po\v(»r of tlio university, but oven here the 
univtTHity ran play a part in (Toalinj? an atmosphere of interest and 
eoneern within the nation throujyh seminars, international conferenecs, 
symposia, etc. 

This indieatrs thr sivcuid field of action. Thv university, which in fact 
often means almost unilateral action by the President, must lead in insist- 
ing that an Asian university must look to other parts of Asia, not just 
to the west. The first step could be the stronj? infusion of Asian aspects 
of existing? disciplines, such as history, philosophy, t'conoinies, politieal 
science, and the like. Further steps eould include mon' intcr-departracntal 
rccoi^nition of courses for certain majors and perhaps even a formal entry 
on the academic record of a 'minor" or '*spreialty" in some area. The 
final step of fuU-fledjrcd Area Studies should, I bclirve, be at the graduate 
(Masters) level. 

Third, in order to carry out even the elementary projrrams, suitably 
trained faculty are iHM'(h'd. This is a problem everywhrre, but even greater 
in Korea and East Asia than in the west, whicli has a considerable pool 
of non-western talent and the financial resources to make a brain-drain 
easy. For Korea (and prcsunnibly most of Asia) funds would have to be 
found from special resources both to send Kor(»an s(diolars to other Asian 
countries and invite thrir scholars to Korea. Yonsei is in a position to start 
such a proffram M-ith minimal help from thr outside. The principal need 
would be transportation and s(mie sort of cost-of diving supplement. 

Perhaps the most fundamental need of all is to build a realization that 
Asian countries have something to Irani from each other. Korean rep- 
resentativ<»s at various Asian confcrrnces, for instance, tend to come away 
reinforced in tho idea that Korea is far more advanced than had been 
supposed and really has little to learn from tho rest of Asia. Perhaps 
the most effective way for promoting area and language studies would be 
to build on national pride, and the idea that such studies will enable 
the nation to make more of a contribution to the development of the rest 
of Asia. 

Tac Sun Park 
April, 1971 
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